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Rose Lore from Roseland 


MET him in Washington park quite 

| by accident, this gardener who knows 
so much about the “Queen of Flow- 
ers,” as the Rose was first called 
2600 years ago in Athens. For twenty- 
five years he has worked with Roses. This 
work was both his “job” and his hobby. 
For a week I had been rambling up 
and down the Willamette Valley visiting 
Rose gardens, some of which were com- 
mercial and others of which were merely 
for private pleasure. The early part of 
this day, when I was so fortunate as to 
meet the well-known Rose expert, I had 
spent in wandering about in Portland’s 
—Portland, Oregon, the official Rose 
City,—famous Rose gardens. I had 
viewed the sunken gardens with their 
14,000 Rose bushes of 800 varieties, in 


BY LILLIE L. MADSEN, (Ore.) 


Peninsula park. I had investigated the 
Rosarian gardens with their 237 varieties 
which with the international Rose garden 
are a part of Portland’s plan for a nine- 
acre municipal Rose garden. It was 
while I was peering through the pad- 
locked gate of the test garden that I met 
the gardener of which I started to tell 
you. After a few preliminary remarks 
he consented to tell me about the test 
garden, and also how expert Oregon 
gardeners grow their Roses: 

The International Rose Test Garden 
at Portland is controlled by the Bureau 
of Parks. It was begun in 1918, is 200 
feet square, and it is kept under lock and 
key. Roses are received from many 
different parts of the States and from 
various foreign countries as well. These 
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are grown for two years in the Test 
Garden before the final reports on them 
are given. Their classification here will 
be final and the growers receive medals. 
The 100 points on the official seore cards 
used to grade the Roses in the garden 
are divided in this manner: 

Novelty, 5; color, 10; fragrance, 5; 
lasting, 10; shape, 10; substance, 5; 
petalage, 5; size, 5; blooming, 15; hardi- 
ness, 10; foliage, 10; growth, 5; stem, 5. 

The purpose of the Test Garden is to 
find the new Roses most suitable for gar- 
den culture. If a Rose shows tendency 
to mildew it receives no medal at the gar- 
den. Dr. Spencer S. Suliger, honorary 
vice-president of the American Rose 
Society, is garden curator. Last year 
England alone sent something like 150 


Showing what Roses will do for a humble home in Oregon 
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A telephone pole in the City of Roses 


Roses to the test garden, and there were 
Roses from Australia, Armenia, Spain, 
France, Holland and Rumania; and 
from Peter Lambert of Germany, origi- 
nator of the famous white Rose, Frau 
Karl Druschki. 

Roses which have brought medals from 
the test garden since it was opened are: 
Imperial Potentate, Red Columbia, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, Lolita Armour, 
William F. Dreer, Mrs. M. E. Lemon, 
Bloomfield Progress, Salmon Spray (an 
Australian creation), Bonny Prince, 
Climbing Lady Hillingdoon, Cascadia, 
Mary Wallace, Mrs. George C. Thomas, 
Climbing Mrs. Joseph H. Wetch, Major 
Cook, and Golden Spray. 

Selection seems to be one of the most 
difficult things for the gardener who can 
have but a few varieties. However, like 
in all flowers, this is much a matter of 
taste. People’s characters show as much 
in their garden as anywhere. There are 
those who want only the new, who will 
diseard the loveliest old variety to make 
room for a poor new one. There are 
those who choose for fragrance, or for 
color, or for shape. Son like them red, 
some pink. Just now the yellow Rose is 
the most popular. Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, Los Angeles, Golden Emblem, and 
Independence Day, were the winners in 
a rose popularity contest held here in the 
northwest. 

But there are many other popular ones 
and some really worth while new ones. 
There is the Feu Joseph Looyman, a 
Holland creation, a real beauty, with its 
varnish-like foliage and long pointed 
buds of deep-yellow, with markings of 
apricot. Two other good yellow ones of 
the newer originations are Pernet 
Ducher’s, Angle Pernet and Ville de 
Paris. The comparatively new red Lord 
Charlemont, and Kitchener of Kartoum, 
are very good, as are also the rose-and- 
orange shaded Mrs. W. E. Nickerson; 


the searlet Etoil de Holland, the cerise 
Shot Silk; the orange Sunstar; the long 
budded, orange-salmon Lulu; the copper- 
searlet Padre; the cherry-colored Una 
Wallace; the shell-pink William F. 
Dreer. And holding their popularity 
right with the new ones are such older 
varieties as Madam Butterfly, Ophelia, 
Columbia, Constance, Hadley, Hoosier 
Beauty, La France, Sunburst and Radi- 
ence. I do not think that any Rose col- 
lection, however small it may be, is com- 
plete without the tiny Madame Cecile 
Brunner. In pillar Roses, you must 
have a Dr. Van Fleet, a Silver Moon, 
and a Climbing Lady Hillingdon. The 
Lady Hillington is also wonderful in the 
bush. 


ROSES do quite well in a wide range 
of soils, although they favor a heavy 
clay loam that is retentive of moisture. 
This is particularly true of the large- 
growing hybrid perpetuals. Some of 
the smaller varieties of the tea Rose 
family, will succeed in a sandy loam. 
The soil should be prepared deeply and 
well-drained. Roses detest having their 
feet in water. The bottom of a Rose 
bed—say thirty inches below the surface 
—is a much better place to dump your 
old tin eans than along some country 
road-side. A little gravel also makes a 
good foundation. 

The amateur Rose gardener makes a 
Rose bed and expects his Roses to remain 
in this location for a number of years. 
As Roses are “heavy eaters,” the food, 
unless replenished, is soon gone and the 
gardener has undernourished bushes with 
blooms resembling underfed children. 
Nothing quite equals well-decomposed 
barnyard manure—particularly from the 
cow barns, as a fertilizer for the Rose 
garden. Bonemeal and wood ashes are 
also good. A _ trowelful of bonemeal 
should be good for two years. 

Most Roses that one buys from com- 
mercial growers are not grown on their 
own roots. The nurserymen have no- 
ticed that many special varieties are slow 
to root, and when they do root, the 
bushes are often weak and produce infe- 
rior blooms. The four stocks that are 
generally used to bud on are Manetti, 
Multiflora Japonica, Rugosa, and Oda- 
rata. The Rugosa is particularly suited 
to yellow Rose budding. In Oregon some 
growers use the native Sweet Briar. In 
California some growers are using the 
old-time Garden Rose, the Ragged Robin, 
as root stock. 

Some people think that only profes- 
sionals ean bud. Anyone can bud who 
has a little patience. An amateur ean 
get much enjoyment out of experiment- 
ing with it. A “T” is eut into the stock 
to be budded. Then the bark is loosened 
a little in each triangle. A stem bud, 
with a tiny edge of bark left around it, 
is eut from the desired variety. This is 
inserted where the bark of the “T” 
shaped incision has been loosened. It is 
tied in place with twine which is loos- 
ened when the bud begins to swell and 
removed two weeks later. 

Some Roses, however, do as well on 
their own roots as others do when 
budded on the healthiest of wild stock. 
Such a Rose is the Mme. Caroline Test- 
out. Cuttings of from eight to ten 
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inches are taken in October from the 
mature wood of the early part of the 
past season’s growth. These are placed 
either in sand or in well-drained beds out 
of doors. By Spring calluses will have 
formed around the basal cut and some- 
times roots will have started. The cut- 
tings can then be set into the regular 
Rose beds, or, if there is room, left in the 
starting bed until they are a year old. 
Bushes should be planted with the 
budded joint three inches below the soil 
surface. 


When once planted, the Roses should 
not be cultivated too deeply close to the 
bush. Rose roots go deep for food, one 
thinks, but there are always a number 
which grow close to the surface, espe- 
cially where the bushes are watered dur- 
ing the Summer, as they are on the 
Pacific Coast. Many experts advise put- 
ting on a fairly heavy straw-manure 
muleh during July, leaving it on all Win- 
ter and turning it lightly under in the 
Spring. This will prevent weeds from 
growing and will eliminate hoeing during 
much of the growing season of the roots. 

February is the best time to prune 
Roses. To make a good, vigorous bush 
with an open center, they should be 
pruned back to an outside bud about ten 
inches from the ground. The heavy- 
growing ones like the Mme. Caroline 
Testout or Frau Karl Druschki, may be 
pruned back to six or eight inches. Three 
or four canes are enough to leave on 
each bush. Care should be taken to 
prune out all weak canes. 


To check diseases and insects a Bor- 
deaux spray mixture should be used in 
December and a lime sulphur in Janu- 
ary. If mildew appears it can be 
checked by dusting, in the morning when 
the dew is still on the bushes, every two 
weeks from April to August with a mix- 
ture of nine parts dusting sulphur to 
one part of powdered arsenate of lead. 
A powder gun for dusting can be pur- 
chased at almost any seed or garden 
store. A nicotine spray is best for con- 
trolling insects and pests during the 
Spring and Summer months. A tea- 
spoonful of Black Leaf 40 to two gallons 
of water and one ounce of soap is most 
commonly used. Tobacco dust put on 
heavily when foliage is moist, or a hand- 
ful of smoking tobacco to two gallons 
of water is good. 





This issue of THE FLower Grower will 
fall into the hands of some thousands of 
new readers, by the wider distribution 
which THe FLOwer Grower is getting 
during the next few months. And the 
Editor asks each new reader to take 
careful stock of the contents of this issue 
(or any other issue for that matter), as 
compared with any other magazine. 
While the pictures do not oceupy large 
space, nor are they of the so-called art 
or ornamental type, for the most part, 
yet the magazine as a conveyor of facts 
and information, both useful, interesting, 
and really helpful and inspirational, will 
hold its own in any company. Compare 
this issue with any two or three issues of 
any other magazine of your acquaintance. 
Read the column headed “Our Magazine” 
for opinions of those who have read the 
magazine for years. 
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A neat container for selling at outdoor fetes 


Baskets Enhance Floral Lovliness 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


ICH man, middle-class, and even 
R vcor man must needs telephone, or 
drop in on the family florist, to 
learn what type of basket may be most 
befitting, just whenever occasion for cele- 
brations, or felicitation, may loom off 
ahead; and then, having learned the type 
of basket proper to such affair—and the 
price there-for—have it filled with just 
the choicest flowers fitting that his purse 
will then afford! 

The English-speaking world has turned 
anew to baskets for the flowers one would 
send at all occasions,—and so florists vie 
with each other in their trims of baskets 
everywhere! 

“Tt seems a simple thing, of course, to 
step into a smart, fashionable flower- 
shop and order a basket, with flowers, 
for just about every purpose,—other- 
times, order a bouquet,” a leading florist 
suggested, just the other evening, as we 
watched him prepare a basket for a wait- 
ing suitor to bear off to his lady fair; 
“but it’s not quite so simple a thing to 
arrange, in its turn, or, to go back fur- 
ther still, to prepare for! 

“Possibly the cheapest basket a high- 





Baskets when the baby comes 


grade florist will put out now costs the 
purchaser six dollars, and from this the 
baskets sent the sick at home or hospital, 
the celebrants of anniversaries, the good 
business folk opening new stores, and 
the like, may range just anywhere. 

“Most of the flower-shops secure their 
baskets now from professional basketers, 
who make these, then, to floral ends 
alone. 

“Probably the most popular style at 
the moment is a tall, tumbler handled bas- 
ket of reed, with another tumbler in its 
base, for holding water for its main fill 
of the flowers. 

“Florists purchase baskets, not for a 
year, as many folk seem to think here, 
but perhaps monthly,—and as needed,— 
the entire year around. Each purchase, 
therefore, may range fifty to a hundred 
baskets assorted sizes, styles and shapes. 
Oblong baskets, tall baskets, wee baskets; 
baskets built to represent all types of 
vases; baskets of small openings, and 
baskets of large ones, each and all may 
come along. Certain of these baskets 
are fitted with pans and like devices, in 
order that they may hold actual plants. 





Baskets for roadside sale 








Others, of as varied sizes and shapes, 
are for cut flowers only. Some are made 
to hold some of both. 

“Naturally,” and our host demonstrated 
out of stock near, “baskets with the cut 
flowers Gome the cheapest, and embrace 
most the five-and six-dollar lots. 

“We fill these,” he continued, showing 
some extra-natty specimens, “with Snap- 
dragons, Carnations and some Roses. 

“But, filling is not as easy as might 
at first sight be supposed. Care must 
be taken that the stems of all these 
flowers shall rest in the water. Not all 
stems come of just the proper length. One 
must clip and cut and rearrange, that the 
tallest and the shortest both shall be sup- 
plied there. Then, certain of all staying 
fresh, care must be taken at a rearrang- 
ing, so that flowers of the frailer stems 
shall overhang all others, and so give a 
curious grace to all the rest. 

“Flowers for such a basket ready, a 
trailer of smilax will be added, to give 
a final artistic, decorative touch at end. 

“Smilax, too, it’s been discovered, goes 
an extra-long ways toward making han- 
dles appear most massive, either side of 
the basket itself. 

“Only, one cannot cling to this style 
basket ;—fifteen minutes it takes to pre- 
pare in all. 

“Folk detest the conventional in bas- 
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A florist’s display of Mums 
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kets, and it would be the ruin of the 
florists if, come some occasion, there 
should arrive two baskets even half-way 
nearly alike, 

“As a consequence, sprays of Aspara- 
gus, here and there among the flowers, 
or a good-sized bow of pink satin. ribbon, 
added to the top of the basket-handle, 
make for certain distinctive and really 
most artistic departures there. 

“Those, though, are all of them the 
simple baskets. Comparatively few per- 
sons desiring to send baskets at all, will 
be satisfied with these. 

“Instead, in certain places, wards of 
the Disabled Veterans’ Bureau, and in 
others, old folk in other hospitals and 
infirmaries, have been taught to weave 
just the sort of baskets florists find these 
wealthier clients like. Flower-stores there- 
fore will often place their orders, and the 
baskets are built according to order. 

“These baskets are then filled with ap- 
propriate flowers, as the call comes; and 
will be sent then, filled, for anywhere 
from fifteen dollars up.” 

“And the flowers for such baskets—?” 
we asked, as we watched him fill first one, 
and then another with their varied con- 
tents. 














The gift type Basket 


Here are interesting Baskets 


“These depend upon the occasion for 
the sending, of course. Sometimes a bas- 
ket is all of long-stemmed Roses. An- 
other time it’s Easter or it’s Calla-Lilies. 
Again;—no, do not laugh; they’re not 
the almost-wild ones of old-fashioned 
gardens,—there are Snapdragons only in 
the baskets; these, then, the cultivated 
sorts, and with stems full three feet long! 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, leading 
down-store to endless tables, at which 
men were filling baskets, “no end of flow- 
ers are being grown now, squarely with 
an eye to basket-trade. A given man 
may grow two or three, different va- 
rieties,—and become expert with these. 
So with the next man, taking others; and 
the next and next. 

“We may mass just one type of flow- 
ers in a basket. We may make selections 
to embrace almost all of these. 

“Almost always, though, there is the 
Smilax about the handle, and the bow of 
ribbon at the top. 

“Elements of filling, with large bas- 
kets, are just the same as small ones,— 
only one uses larger flowers;—wants the 
longer stems there;—and requires more 
flowers to fill a given basket to advan- 
tage, then, of course. 

“Tt is almost an even break with flor- 
ists now, which pay them best,—baskets 
with cut flowers or the plant-baskets, 
with the pot-plants; so that wise florists 
alternate these in their windows, and pro- 
ceed, inside the store, to stress them both! 

“Eastertide, Christmas-holiday time, 
are, of course, the great occasions for the 
sale of baskets. 

“Rose-stocks in a basket; then a small 
or dwarfed Spirea-stock, so mounted, 
are perhaps first favorities here. Some- 
times a stock of each will be set in one 
basket; care being taken, then, to see to 
it that plant-tops shall be of equal 
heights. You’ve no idea how pleased 





The artist florist builds the Basket 
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folk are with such a basket! It spells 
return orders, from all who see it, again 
and yet again! 

“Begonias and then Cyclamen, ar- 
ranged in oblong hampers, also excite 
no end of comment and, where sent as 
gifts for birthdays, or whatever else the 
cause may be, bring return orders again, 
and still again. 

“Only, that plants shall thrive,—that 
they shall live beyond the proverbial 
thirty days from purchase which laymen 
are wont to assign pot-plants sold in 
baskets, baskets should be prepared to 
just these ends. 

“You want a basket,” and he demon- 
strated from the stock near, “with tin- 
bottom and part sides, to hold in the 
moisture. You want this tin-container 
filled with the best soil you can get. You 
want the plant duly watered, and the 
like, before delivery. And, it’s no bad 
idea to send along a slip giving full di- 
rections as to the care of the plant,— 
when to water,—how to fertilize,— 
whether to pluck first buds,—things of 
that sort,—which the flower-loving tyro at 
plant-culture can and will, be sure to 
follow. 

“It may be a bit of work, the doing 
that,—but not as much as you’d think. 
It’s just a very, very few strokes of 
pen, or pencil. 

“It leads folk to showing the card,— 
handing over to others, to prove the ad- 
vice THEY’D give these friends on their 
basket-plants; it is the very best sort of 
squarely-sent-home advertisement, — it 
pays of itself, and for its preserving the 
plant, to advertise us to all who may see, 
even more,—again and again and again!” 

It’s just one more of the infinitely many 
short euts to goodly profits and success 
the mid-western florists have devised for 
their basket-trade! 





Flower 


Games 


(In Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


children it is often useful to know in- 

teresting myths about common flowers, 
simple games that can be played with plant 
material, or flower structures which have 
a fancied resemblance to some other object. 
Following are some of the plants and their 
uses in this work: 


1’ working with crippled or bed-ridden 


Pansies and Violets.—After the petals 
are pulled away the stamens and pistil 
look like “an old man with his feet in the 
foot-bath.” The spur of the flower forms 
the bath; the stamens, the blanket around 
the old man’s shoulders. 

If two Violets are hooked together by 
their spurs they may be used in wishing 
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games. When the stems are pulled, one of 
them will break; the player holding the 
unbroken Violet is the winner. 

Poppies.—Very lifelike dolls can be made 
from Poppies. Use freshly opened flowers, 
as older ones shed their petals too easily. 
Turn the petals back on the stalk and bind 
them with a spear of grass to form a waist 
and skirt. Cut off a short piece of stem 
and use it for arms. The seed pod forms 
the head, and part of the stamens are left 
to form a ruff in the back. 

Catalpa.—Catalpa flowers make good 
hats for clothes-pin dolls or for little men 
whose faces have been inked on one’s thumb 
nail. 

Snapdragon.—Squeezing the flower side- 
ways between the thumb and finger will 
give the effect of a dragon opening and 
closing his mouth. 

Buttercups——The flower is held under 
the chin. If the gold color is reflected by 
the skin it indicates a love for butter. 

Dandelion.—After the flower has gone to 
seed it is used in an old-fashioned “wish- 
ing game.” A wish is made and then the 
seeds are blown away. It will take as 
many years for the wish to come true as 
it took breaths to blow the seeds away. 

Honeysuckle——tThere is enough honey in 
the spur of the flower to taste distinctly 
sweet. 

Showy Stonecrop.—lf a leaf is sucked un- 
til the upper and lower epidermis are sepa- 
rated, it can be puffed in and out like the 
skin on a frog’s throat. 

Touch-me-not or Impatiens——Sometimes 
ealled “gold and silver,” because the flowers 
are golden, and when the leaves are held 
under water they look as if they had been 
dipped in molten silver. 

Poplars and Aspens.—The Lombardy 
Poplar holds its arms up straight because 
when the trees were asked which one was 
hiding the pot of gold the Poplar lied and 
has had to hold up his arms as a punish- 
ment. 

The cross upon which Christ was cruci- 
fied was made from an Aspen tree, which 
shocked the rest of the Aspens so much 
that they have quivered ever since. 

Maples.—Maple seeds give a resounding 
snap when they are stamped upon, and also 
furnish realistic eye-glasses. 

Love-in-a-mist.—The seeds have the fla- 
vor of artificial grape. 

Vegetable circuses—A whole circus can 
be made from common garden vegetables 
and toothpicks. A Cucumber makes a 
splendid canoe if it doesn’t have to float 
upon the water; and it also can be fash- 
ioned into a chariot. A Summer Squash 
also provides us with a chariot, with Rad- 
ishes as wheels and people. Horses can be 
made from Snap-beans, with toothpicks for 
legs. 

Many plants have interesting odors; 
Yarrow, Pennyroyal, and Tansy being 
three common examples. Sassafras has 
three distinct smells one from the leaves, 
one from the bark, and the third from the 
root-bark. 





Drouth reports continue to come in 
and many are printed in this issue. 
While it is not intended to enlarge on the 
damage done by the drouth, nor to lay 
undue stress on the hardship which has 
developed in many eases, yet it is no 
more than right that we should under- 
stand the drouth at its true value and 
relationship to the human race. It is 
doubtless the greatest calamity that 
North America has suffered for many 
years. And the drouth teaches useful 
lessons. Many species have behaved well 
under the unusual heat and drouth and 
these will doubtless be given greater care 
and attention. 


Small Hillside Lily Pool 


Owned by C. W. WINNER, (Penna.) 


Editor's Note :—The small or medium-sized Pool is becoming more and more popular for all 
gardens. It has possibilities in the growing of plant life which cannot be taken care of other 
wise. The Pool here illustrated is rather different from the average Garden Pool because it 
is built on a hillside and in connection with a rather extensive country place. Most every 
gardener will find the Lily Pool an interesting study and an interesting thing to work out. 


The Marliac Lily was 
planted May first and 
bloomed all Summer 
and had several buds 
on when killed’ by 
frost. Iris were planted 
around the Pool with 
Ferns. As the Pool 
was built on the hill- 
side, the lower part 
was built up with rocks 
and filled in with 
Ferns, Moss and Iris. 


The form for the Pool 
was made from the tub 
of an old washing ma- 
chine, which was cut in 
half and the _- sides 
pieced out with boards 
to make the Pool 22” 
wide and 44” long and 
two feet deep. 





























View of small Lily Pool in hillside gar- There were five small Goldfish in the Pool 
den of C. W. Winner, near Perrysville, and “Jenny Wren” hatched out two fami- 
Penna., seven miles north of Pittsburgh lies in the Wren house among the Roses 
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Native Plants for the Rock Garden 


BY C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


American gardeners to glorify for- 

eign plants at the expense of our 
own native species. The reasons for this 
neglect may be seen in a number of as- 
pects of our garden practices, but what- 
ever they may be, the fact remains that 
we know very little of the glories of our 
native flora. I should like to direct at- 
tention to a few little-known American 
subjects in this general class which are 
desirable. 


| seems to be a characteristic of 


THE DRYAS 


The family of plants known to bot- 
anists as Dryas has a number of repre- 
sentatives in America. They are dwarf, 
shrubby plants, mostly evergreen, and 
need a protection of evergreen boughs 
or like material to keep the leaves from 
burning during late Winter and early 
Spring. All of them that I have tried 
want full sun and a fair amount of 
moisture. They do well in any well- 
drained sandy soil, making pleasing mats 
of foliage. They are not unduly difficult 
to grow from seed, and may be propa- 
gated by layers or division. Dryas 
Drummondii is said to grow over North- 
ern Canada, reaching down into the 
United States along high mountain 
ranges in the West. It seems to be per- 
fectly at home in the rock garden, where 
it grows apace; producing its solitary, 
half-opened, yellow flowers on three or 
four-inch stems. I have not seen D. in- 
tegrifolia, but correspondents in the 
West tell me it has lovely white flowers. 
Probably the best known of all the 
family is D. oetopetala. It, like the 
others, makes a tufted growth; leaves, 
white-haired underneath; and produces 
its large, creamy-white flowers in late 
Spring. 

THE ERIGERONS 

The Erigerons form a mighty family 
of plants, embracing about one hundred 
and fifty species distributed throughout 
the temperate regions of the world. 
America is particularly blessed in the 
number of Erigerons it possesses, albeit, 
many of them are too weedy for even 
border culture. There are, however, a 
host of refined and restrained species 
suited to rock garden use. The list is 
too long to name in its entirety here, but 
a few of the better known kinds will be 
mentioned : 

Erigeron alpinus, three to four inches 
high, purple flowers in heads; E. Coul- 
teri, twelve to fifteen inches, white flowers 
on leafy stems; E. glabellus, six to eigh- 
teen inches high, violet-purple; KE. 
glaucus, six to twelve inches high, lav- 
endar-blue flowers over a long period, 
not reliably hardy in northern Michigan ; 
E. salsuginosus, twelve to fifteen inches, 
violet flowers two inches across, one of 
the best and most useful of the rock 
garden species. 

All of the Erigerons that I have grown 
are easy from seed and grow without 
trouble in any situation where they get 
sunshine. They are useful to give color 
in the garden before the dwarf Asters 
come into bloom. 


THE GEUMS 


Most gardeners know the two popular 
garden Geums, Mrs. Bradshaw and Lady 
Strathenden, but how many have even 
heard of our American species. To my 
shame as an admirer of American plants, 
I must confess that I have seen but few of 
them. I should like, however, to recom- 
mend two native species. One, Geum 
Rossii, grows in the high mountains of 
Colorado, but adapts itself to rock 
garden conditions in the East. It pro- 
duees one, two, and sometimes three, 
large, yellow flowers on five- to seven- 
inch stems. The other, G. triflorum, is 
an inhabitant of the arctic regions of 
America, extending its range into the 
United States in the Rocky Mountains 
and possibly elsewhere. It is a curiously- 
colored flower, red mixed with yellow, 
and a purplish calyx and low-growing, 
hairy leaves. The latter form is said to 
prefer partial shade and moist soil but 
I have had it do well in full sun in com- 
mon rock garden soil. It has been my 
experience that most Geums do well in 
sunshine and light soil. 


THE HOUSTONIAS 


I have not been fortunate enough to 
find more than two of the twenty or more 
species of Houstonias which are said to 
be native to North America. The two 
that I have located whet the appetite for 
more of them. Houstonia caerulea, the 
tiny bluet of Eastern meadows, was long 
a problem with me, but is more tractable 
now that I know it wants a moderately 
acid soil. Even in the old days it per- 
petuated itself by self-sowing in unlikely 
corners, generally picking out a cool, 
moist corner. The grass-like foliage is 
three to five inches high and the pale 
blue flowers, sometimes almost white, are 
produced abundantly in early Spring on 
thin, wiry stems. The other species, H. 
serpyllfolia, is a little lower growing and 
the flowers are larger and a deeper blue. 
Both are truly beautiful rock garden 
subjects. 


THE LEWISIAS 


I should like to say a few words about 
the Lewisias, but know so little to say. 
All of my experiences except in the case 
of Lewisia rediviva have been disastrous 
to the Lewisias. I think a great deal of 
this trouble can be marked up against 
my blind following of the recommenda- 
tions of the collector from whom I get 
most of my West American plants. 
According to him, they should be given 
conditions similar to those under which 
they are found in Nature and this is 
half-shaded places in leaf-moldy soil. 
This kind of treatment in the East means 
sure death after the first year. Such, at 
least, has been my experience. I am 
happy to report, though, that Lewisia 
rediviva has now remained with me into 
the third year and it is now more thrifty 
looking than it was the first year. These 
plants were given a soil of sand, gravel 
and leaf-mold on the south side of a 
large rock where the roots get little mois- 
ture after the blooming period in June. 
I am quite sure any Eastern gardener 
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can enjoy the ethereal beauty of this 
native plant if it is given similar treat- 
ment. The foliage grows in a little 
rosette of purslane-like leaves with a 
two-inch flower of a white, satiny tex- 
ture on a short seape. Words cannot, 
however, give even an idea of the beauty 
of this flower. 


MERTENSIAS 

The Eastern species, Mertensia Vir- 
ginica, is to be found in many a garden 
but the kinds that are native to the West 
might just as well not exist at all, for 
the small use gardeners make of them. 
The Mountain Bluebell, Mertensia ciliata, 
is comparatively easy from seed and is 
quite permanent with me. Its pale blue 
bells are produced somewhat sparingly 
but for quite a long time in late Spring. 
It has done well for me in either sun or 
shade in common soil that is well-drained 
The Prairie Bluebell, M. lanceolata, is 
an easy subject for any open, sunny situ- 
ation, producing loose panicles of sky- 
blue flowers eight to twelve inches high. 
[ have as vet had little success with 
M. alpina and M. oblongfolia. I shall 
try them again when the opportunity 
presents itself, giving them a slightly 
acid soil. They both have the character- 
istie blue flowers of the race, probably 
needing no more than a little experiment- 
ing as to soil and loeation to find their 
physical needs. 





Overhanging Trees 


oF gad people still have the idea that if 
branches of a neighbor’s fruit tree 
overhang their own garden, they have a 
right to the fruit on such branches. Not 
long ago, a magistrate had to disabuse a 
person in respect of such a belief. It may 
be as well to state the law briefly with re- 
gard to trees generally. 


When the branches of trees belonging to 
one landowner or occupier overhang the 
soil of another adjoining landowner or oc- 
cupier, the latter may at any time cut off 
so much of the branches as overhang his 
land, without notice to the owner of the 
trees; but in order to do so, he must not 
trespass on the adjoining land. In the 
case of fruit trees, the fruit growing upon 
such branches belongs to the owner of the 
trees, and he has a right to enter on the 
other’s land for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the fruit. Also, if one man’s 
fruit tree grows in such a way that the 
fruit falls on his neighbor’s ground, the 
owner of the tree can go round and collect 
his fruit. 


Another point in connection with trees 
is worth noting. When the roots of a tree 
growing in one person’s land penetrate an- 
other’s land so as to cause his boundary 
wall to fall, the owner of the wall has the 
right to an injunction and damages against 
the owner of the tree. 


Again, if one man happens to possess 
cattle and his neighbor has poisonous trees 
growing on his land, the branches of which 
overhang the other’s property, and the 
cattle are injured by eating the leaves, the 
owner of the trees is responsible for the 
injury. But, so long as the branches do 
not overhang, there is no liability if the 
cattle put their heads over the boundary 
and eat the leaves, unless the owner of the 
trees is under any obligation in respect of 
the maintenance of a fence between the 
properties—N. E. (Gardener’s Chronicle, 
English). 
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The Human Side of Worms and Butterflies 


BY HELEN E. RUYLE, (Nebr.) 


O you shudder at the sight of a 
) Worm or Caterpillar? I used to, 

but when I started collecting But- 
terflies I found that the ugliest Worms 
may make the most beautiful Butterflies 
or Moths. 

Now, when I find a Worm, whether it 
is large or small, it is captured and placed 
in a sereen-covered box. In the box it is 
furnished leaves for its food plant so it 
will not starve. For example if I take a 
worm of the “Black Swallow Tail Butter- 
fly”, from a parsley plant, it must have 
fresh parsley leaves every day. If I tried 
to feed it any other plant of this family, 
say dill or parsnip this Worm would 
starve before it would eat, while if it had 
hatched on the dill or parsnip it would 
refuse any other plant of this family. 
Now isn’t that being stubborn? 


One of these hot Fall days, when you 
go to the garden, look for a black and 
yellow Worm on your parsley, dill or 
parsnips. I am sure you have seen these 
Worms many times. They make the 
Black Swallow Tail Butterfly, (Papilio 
asterias). If you find one, touch it with 
a leaf or twig, (or your finger if you 
wish). Watch its head, see the two yel- 
low horns shoot out, now smell the pecu- 
liar odor the little horns throw out. This 
odor protects the Worm from other In- 
sects, which prey upon it. 

The Worm of the Tiger Swallow-Tail 
(Papilio turnus) has an extra large head, 
with two eye spots on it. Birds often 
mistake it for a Snake and depart in 
terror, before they discover it is only a 
delectable meal ready for the taking. 

When the tiny Worms come from the 
egg, they usually eat the shell of the egg 
for their first meal. Next they feed on 
the tender leaves. Having such large ap- 
petites, their skin soon becomes too tight. 
At this stage they spin a web and gener- 
ally fold a leaf around themselves, then 
by some miracle I cannot explain, they 
change or shed their skin. This new 
skin may be a different color, and have 
spines or hairs where the first one was 
smooth. Often the new skin is’so differ- 
ent in color and markings it is hard to 
believe it is the same Worm. A Worm 
sheds its skin four or five times before 
it is mature. 


When mature the Worm forms a 
Chrysalis or a Cocoon. This seems to 
be a painful change. The Worm spins 
a sticky web, fastens its pro-legs in this 
and hangs head downward. As the body 
swells and gets dark, the Worm twists 
and turns as if in agony. In from four 
to six hours, sometimes more, the skin 
splits and with much twisting the Chrys- 
alis is able to shed this old skin. For a 
short time the Chrysalis seems to have 
life, as it ean move the lower part, but it 
soon becomes hard and looks lifeless. 

A Cocoon is different in that the Worm 
spins a hard bag or case around itself, 
before changing to a Pupa. 


A large part of the Chrysalids are a 
dull brown or grey color, and would not 
attract much attention, although most 
of them have a few bright markings. 


The Chrysalis of the Monarch (Anosia 
plexippus) is a pale transparent-green 
with gold spots. It is sometimes called 
“The Green House with Gold Nails.” I 
haven’t the words to describe it, but I 
believe it is more like some exquisite 
piece of jewelry than anything with which 
I could compare it. 

My neighbor tells, when she first came 
to this country, she found one of these 
pale green Chrysalids, hanging upon a 
bush in her garden. Carrying it very 
carefully she asked a friend, “what 
wealthy lady could have lost her lavalier 
in my garden.” 

The beauty of the chrysalis is doomed, 
as it is nothing more than a_ colorless 
shell, after the Butterfly emerges.” 

The Chrysalids may hatch as soon as 
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four days, or may remain in this stage 
over Winter, hatching in Spring. 

As hatching-time approaches, the shell 
of the Chrysalis becomes transparent, 
and one can see the color and shape of 
the Butterily inside. When the shell 
splits and the Butterfly clawls forth it is 
all legs and body, with tiny crumpled 
wings. It soon begins to work its wings 
back and forth with a jerky motion. 
This starts the body fluids into circula- 
tion and within twenty minutes its wings 
will be full grown and hard enough to 
carry the Butterfly in flight. 

I would like more space to describe 
this miracle, but you cannot appreciate 
the beauty of it, until you too, have had 
a weak helpless Butterfly cling to your 
finger, while its soft, crumpled wings 
slowly expand into smooth velvet beauty. 

The few minutes spent in watching this 
weak, clinging atom, change into a trim 
creature of the air, never fail to stir me. 





Disbudding Trained Peach Trees 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HEN Peach trees are trained 

against the side of a house or 

fence, it is necessary to have a 
proper system of training, or in a few 
years all the bottom branches will be bare, 
and the tree quickly becomes worn out. 
Peaches bear on the young wood of the 
previous year; so to produce good crops 
it is necessary to practice a system of 
pruning that will replace the old wood 
with young after the crop has been 
gathered. 

In the diagram at I is shown a branch 
of the previous year’s growth, bearing 
fruit and a great number of young 
shoots. In winter-pruning, this new 
wood is shortened back to half its length. 
In May the young wood buds not re- 
quired are rubbed away, leaving only 
three on most shoots, A, B, C. A is the 
renewal bud, to make fruiting wood for 


next year; B and C are to draw up 
the sap. 

During the Summer A, B and C grow 
into long shoots of new wood, and if the 
tree is young these can be used to extend 
it over bare places on the wall. If no 
extension is necessary, cut out the old 
wood after fruiting, and replace it with 
A for next year’s fruiting, 3. In winter- 
pruning this is cut back to half its length, 
4; in May, disbudded as before, with 
exception of A, and leading wood bud, 
which forms new wood for following 
year’s crop. 

This is called pruning by renewal, and 
if properly practiced, very old trees will 
bear for many years. 2 shows an old 
branch, with fruiting wood, also renewal 
shoots, A, A, A, A, to replace the fruit- 
ing wood, which can be cut out after the 
crop has been gathered. 
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Avoid Destruction! 


[DESTRUCTION is contrary to the best laws of 

Nature, and while destruction may be necessary in 
some cases in order to rebuild on a better basis; looking 
at the subject in a broad and liberal way, we can say 
that destruction should generally be avoided. 

Trooping down through the pages of history comes a 
great horde of destroyers, mostly of a warlike or military 
character, but among these destroyers are religious fana- 
tics—the very worst of all. Destroyers are mostly 
fanatics anyway, inspired by a hatred which they them- 
selves do not understand. 

Criticism without constructive suggestion takes more or 
less the nature of destruction. Anything which tends to 
pull down institutions or things which have already 
been established, without offering something better in 
their place, is destructive. We might apply this thought 
to one of the important questions of today. Some people 
would tear down laws which have been established since 
war time and put nothing in their place. 

As readers of this magazine well know, this Editor, 
for one, stands for constructive thought and construc- 
tive activities. The destroyer has no place in his con- 
sideration of things in general. The critic has his place; 
but a critic, to be a real critic, must offer something 
worthwhile in place of that which he proposes to im- 
prove or destroy. 

Another one of those abstruse subjects, my friends, 
which is worthwhile pondering continually. Carry it 
into your everyday life. Do not destroy unless you know 
you are on the right ground. One work of Nature, or 
one species, should not be destroyed in the fancy that 
Mankind has superior wisdom. If we have wisdom, 1t 
should be to know where to stop in work of destruction. 
Few men have even a very slight conception of their 
responsibilities in this direction. 

Maptson CoopEeR 





Gladiolus Diseases 


LL Nature works toward improvement and _ purifica- 
tion, and Gladiolus diseases disappear under correct 
conditions. 

We have read much during the past year or two about 
the prevalence of Gladiolus diseases and much discussion 
has been offered as to methods of handling to prevent 
disease and to eliminate disease which is already present. 
In the North, disease troubles are at a minimum on 
account of natural conditions and no special chemical 
treatment is necessary to eliminate Gladiolus diseases. 

My own method is to reject any bulbs showing defects 
of any kind, these going into what we call ‘‘culls’’ or 
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‘*junk,’’ but instead of burning them as the disease 
doctors tell us, my method is to plant separately, and 
here is the crux of the whole story. 

This year among my very first plantings April 10th 
was a little patch of ‘‘junk,’’ of bulbs from 34” upward 
in size. This patch gave practically a full stand of per- 
fectly healthy foliage with only an occasional plant here 
and there showing the yellowing indication of disease, 
and although our rainfall has been excessive rather than 
otherwise, this patch of Glads has produced much salable 
bloom. 

The above experience is given for what it is worth and 


is an exact statement of conditions as they exist. My loss © 


from Gladiolus disease during the year is so negligible 
that it would not pay the cost of chemical treatment of 
the bulbs and is probably but little greater than it would 
be if the bulbs were treated. I stand ready to adopt 
chemical treatment when it is necessary to do so, but as 
long as my conditions are so nearly perfect without it, 
it seems altogether useless to do so. 

And I might give a little lecture to the new-beginner 
which ought to be helpful. The great majority of the 
novice Glad growers seem to expect perfection; magnify 
their troubles; and allow themselves to waste much valu- 
able time in worrying about things which are unim- 
portant. Attention should be given chiefly to providing 
suitable growing conditions and a new planting site each 
year, and then disease will largely take care of itself in 
Northern sections. Don’t worry if you see an occasional 
bulb or plant which is not perfection. There is nothing 
really perfect in Nature, but as Nature tends toward 
purification and perfection, all that is necessary is to 
assist Nature in an intelligent way. 

Mapison Cooper 





Thoughts on Flowers 


HY do we love Flowers? No other animal values them. 

We say it is due to our aesthetic sensibilities with which 
God endowed us. That is all we know. We love Flowers for 
their beauty; also for their fragrance. What is fragance? 
There again we stop. We have to be content with saying it 
is a pleasing odor; pleasing to our olfactory nerves. Women, 
far more than men, prize Flowers. Why? Here is place for 
a disquisition. But, proceeding, we know that the love of 
Flowers goes back as far as archaeology can trace the work 
of man. <A primordial instinet, then, we may term it. 
There was a chaplet of Flowers in King Tut’s tomb. For 
centuries the Japanese have celebrated cherry-blossom time. 
The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were one of the Seven 
Wonders of the world. Jesus declared that the “Lily of the 
Field” was more beautifully arrayed than King Solomon in 
the height of his glory. 

Along the path of history, from its dim beginning, grew 
Flowers. As civilization developed, so did man’s aesthetic 
sense; his love of Flowers increased. He drew them closer 
and with them beautified the earth around him. Studying the 
laws of Nature, he used them to bring into existence a superior 
race of Flowers; larger, more beautiful; while he searched 
the remotest parts of the earth for original creations. 

But Nature usually subordinates beauty to utility. She was 
not content to make Flowers useless playthings but gave them 
a purpose, a function. The primary function of a Flower is 
to produce seed so that its kind “shall not perish from thel 
earth” and Nature has thus made the instinct of reproduction 
the strongest in the plant world. 

Correlated with Flowers in a mysterious way that seems 
to indicate a distinct purpose on the part of Nature are 
Insects. As certain Flowers are dependent on certain Insects 
for their pollination and consequent seed-production, must 
we not conclude that their creation was contemporary or 
coincident ? 

The contemplation of a Flower may well befit the wisest 
philosopher; for this expression of the wisdom of Nature goes 
far beyond the wisdom of Man. 

L. R. Jounson, (Mo.) 
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The Hearth Fire 


T is related that the Romans made a sanctuary of the 

Hearth Fire, which we call the Open Fireplace. It was 
with them a household shrine and certain rites and tradi- 
tions clustered about it. It was not merely a common- 
place method of heating, but it was surrounded by 
romance and a religious flavor which had been handed 
down for generations of time. 

Doubtless the Open Fireplace, as we call it today, is 
the most primitive method of heating of dwellings, and 
that it still holds a place in the very best of homes is 
evidence not only of its popularity, but of its utility 
and that it has a quality which perhaps may not be 
readily defined. 

Some years ago I offered the suggestion that the 
directly-radiated rays of heat and light from the Open 
Fireplace took the place of direct sunshine; and that 
during Winter the Open Fireplace was therefore almost 
a necessity. As I get older, I would hardly think of 
living without an Open Fireplace. There is more in it 
than mere cheerfulness; it really has a something which 
cannot be understood or described, but which is never- 
theless positive in its influence and effect. 

From a practical standpoint, all who are planning new 
homes should not think of omitting the Open Fireplace 
for the burning of wood. It is not an economical way of 
heating a house, everybody admits that, but I do not 
know of anyone who has ever used a Fireplace, who 
would give it up at any price. As I get older, I get 
more satisfaction and I think real good out of the Open 
Fireplace than out of any other feature of a modernly- 
improved home. Not only is an open wood fire a good 
means of ventilation, but it has a purifying influence 
on the air of the living-room of which I am very positive, 
and which has been scientifically explained. My Fire- 
place is in use every month in the year, as there are 
days even in Midsummer when the chill and dampness 
are dissipated by the cheer and heat from the open wood 
fire. For use during the first cool days and nights of 
Autumn, and for use in the Spring of the year after the 
main heating fires of the home are allowed to die out, 
a Fireplace is indispensable. 

Mapison Cooper 





The Elderberry 


OUBTLESS many gardeners have discovered the 
utility of the common Elderberry in the garden. Its 
utility extends not only to its beauty as an ornamental 
plant and its rather interesting bloom and berry; but 
the berries themselves are being developed into improved 
forms so that the Elderberry of the future will doubtless 
become a useful fruit-producing plant for the garden. 
The Elderberry is a wonderful grower and a prolific 
fruiter; and the fruit, while inclined to be a little seedy 
and objectionable to some people for this reason, yet it 
has an excellent quality and makes fine pies and jams. 
Some of the gardens which have won prizes in land- 
scape competitions have utilized the Elderberry exten- 
sively ;—just common Elderberry dug from the woods. 
In my own garden, the Elderberry makes its own way, 
and along the brook which cuts through my premises 
are many plants of it and they produce rather enormous 
clusters of large-sized berries. It is interesting to me at 
any season of the year ;—either with its early and rapid 
growth of plant, its rather showy and harmonious 
blooms, or when in fruitage in the Fall; and occasional 
plants which come into my garden as volunteers, I am 
glad to allow space. 
Gardeners should consider the Elderberry carefully. 


Mapison Cooprer 
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Stone Walls as Fences 


|? is a fact that the Stone Fences which are so numer- 
ous in New York and New England are gradually dis- 
appearing; for the most part being made into roadbeds, 
but it is not a fact, as has been reported by some tourists 
through New England and New York, that the Stone 
Fences are disappearing because they take up too much 
space. In the first place, the land is not worth so much 
that it would be possible to economically remove the 
Fences; and in the second place, wherever Stone Fences 
have disappeared, it is mostly because they have been 
used for making concrete or roadbeds as above suggested. 
On my old home farm here in Northern New York, 
which was cleared from the wilderness by my great- 
grandfather, are ‘‘Stone Walls’’ as we were accustomed 
to call them, or Fences if that is a better word, which 
have always been a marvel to me. My ancestry must 
have been of hardy and persevering stock, and I marvel 
that the fathers were able to induce the sons to furnish 
the hard labor which was necessary to collect the stone 
and arrange it into Walls and Fences. The Stone Walls 
on my old home farm will be there for many years, as 
in many places the land which they occupy is surely not 
worth the cost of removing the stone, and the road- 
makers have found that the quarry limestone is far 
easier to handle than the stone from Fences, which 
contains many different kinds of rock, including granite 
and other stone which is even tougher than granite. 
How the pioneers of New England and New York 
were ever able to make a living off the rather barren land 
which many of them selected, and especially in view of 
the tremendous labor involved in clearing the forests and 
then digging out the stone and hauling it away, is almost 
incomprehensible. It would be a sure bet that the 
younger generation of the present time would never 
undertake it at any price. Indeed, some of our boys 
have refused to ‘‘pick stone’’; preferring to do almost 
any other job on the farm. While picking stone has one 
satisfactory factor, that one can see when the job is 
finished that something has been accomplished, yet it 
would seem that the stone in many fields was in- 
exhaustible and the quantity removed was very great. 
Stone Walls have a romance for me which some people 
may not understand. They not only add an important 
feature to the landscape, as did the old Zigzag Rail 
Fences which have departed entirely from most sections, 
but Stone Walls were the homes of many of Nature’s 


- Children; from Woodchucks and Chipmunks to Wild 


Grapes, Chokecherries and Raspberries. 

While I have never had much of anything to do with 
the construction of the Stone Fences on the old home 
farm, I have had to do with some repairing of these 
Walls, and also the digging out of stone in various fields, 
and the use of dynamite in connection with same, so 
I well-appreciate just what these old Stone Fences of 
the pioneers really were, and my respect and admiration 
for the fortitude and endurance which was manifested 
in this work of our forefathers is almost unlimited. 

Maptson CooPEeR 





A Friendly Tribute 


One of the Editor’s old friends in the refrigerating 
business from time dating back into the last century, 
writes on the fly-leaf of a gift book which he sent me, 
as follows: 

“To Madison Cooper:— 

As a slight token of friendship to the man who makes 
flowers grow along life’s pathways, from the man who has 
distributed icicles and frost for more than half a century.” 


GENE T. SKINKLE, (IIl.) 
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Sunshine on the Hearth 


N late Summer, on moving from the far south to Tennessee, 
we bought a small house at a very reasonable price. We 
rejoiced in our wonderful bargain until we found out that, as 
is often the case when one gets something too cheaply, “there 
was a reason.” One trouble was discovered when the weather 
turned cold. The living room, being farthest from the furnace 
could scarcely be heated to a proper temperature, while the 
kitchen and back bedroom, directly over the heater were delight- 
fully comfortable. By shutting off the registers in the back 
rooms and by building a big fire, we were able to use the living 
room with a fair degree of comfort, and when occasion de- 
manded, we did this. As a general rule, for economy’s sake, 
we felt obliged to use a bedroom for evening living quarters. 
We missed immeasurably the cheer and beauty of an open fire 
and we were annoyed at the necessity of giving up the front 
part of the house in favor of the homely practice of sitting in 
a bedroom. When company came we were necessarily 
apologetic. 

The following Summer we employed a carpenter, a brick 
mason, a plasterer and their various assistants—even for a 
small job, each special laborer must be engaged—and built in 
a chimney, placing it where the single living room window had 
been. We bought another window like the original and now 
have a window on each side of the mantlepiece. Our fireplace 
has a dump grate, a great convenience; a tiled hearth; and a 
mantle shelf of stained wood which harmonizes with the wood- 
work of the house. The brick is the tapestry variety. It is 
simply laid, “soldier courses” above the opening and next to 
the hearth. The room which was once heartless and repelling, 
is now on the coldest winter night a glowing and inviting spot. 

The cost of the work was one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. We estimate, in the years since the change was made, 
that aside from the increased pleasure of winter living, the 
greater value of our property in case of resale, and in the 
saving of fuel, have repaid the expenditure more than once. 


Mary §. Sir, (Tenn.) 





Arranging Flowers 


AVE you gone out to the garden very early in the morning 
when the dew-kissed flowers were awakening? Have you 
heard them whispering together and seen them nudge each 
other as they smile and wonder which will be the fortunate 
ones to be taken in to adorn your rooms? Have you noticed 
how artistically Nature has arranged the flowers, the buds 
and the stems, as the plants stand in the garden? The green 
foliage and buds enhance every blossom. There is no crowd- 
ing. Each flower stands out and there is no mixture of varie- 
ties with its inharmonious coloring that sets one’s teeth on 
edge. If you can just remember to arrange cut flowers loosely 
and as nearly as possible like they grow in the garden you 
will have no trouble in making yow bouquets artistic. 

The greatest difficulty is in using too many flowers. How 
much more charm there is in one Rose with its green leaves 
in a slender vase, than a dozen Roses crowded together. Let 
each individual flower stand out, surrounded by its foliage. 
Use plenty of green and remember that flowers are always 
happier nestled among their own particular foliage. 

Never tie a bunch of flowers together. Nothing could be 
less like Nature intended them to be. 

Do not try to arrange short-stemmed flowers in a tall vase 
nor long-stemmed ones in a shallow bowl. Have plenty of con- 
tainers to suit the different varieties. 

It takes an artistic eye to arrange different varieties and 
colors together. Unless you are sure that you have the har- 
monious sense of color, better stick to one kind at a time when 
arranging flowers. Bright yellow and pink, while beautiful 
by themselves, will fight like Kilkenny cats if put together. 

Orange-red and purple are hideous and yet one frequently 
sees these colors arranged in baskets of Gladioli. A basket 
recently had Prince of Orange and Evelyn Kirtland together 
and of course the whole effect was spoiled. Rose pink, and 
orange always scream with agony when near each other. Yel- 
low and blue, preferably yellow flowers in a blue container, 
rather than an equal number of blue and yellow flowers to- 
gether, give a pleasing. harmonious color note. 


_ Black bowls, also green bowls, are charming for most varie- 
ties of flowers. 
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Pink Rosebuds and pale blue Forget-me-nots are dainty, 
and with white Gyphsophila are lovely arranged in clear glass 
so that the stems and red thorns show. 

Gladioli are much better by themselves ,as are Dahlias. 
With the former use plenty of the stiff leaves. The buds and 
foliage of the Dahlia make this flower more artistic, but it is 
one of the most difficult to arrange. 

Avoid heavy long-stemmed flowers for the dining table. If 
one has to play peek-a-boo with the one opposite, during a 
meal, the bouquet is not suitable. Only low bowls of dainty 
flowers should be used on the table. 

No matter how beautiful a single Rose in a slender vase 
may be, it lacks proportion on a large dining table. The con- 
tainer and flowers should be in proportion to the size of the 
table. 

Choose your containers and flowers to suit the colors of your 
room. If your dining room has yellow as its predominating 
color, do not use pink flowers in that room. Blue rooms may 
have rose, white, crimson, orchid, yellow, brown, orange and 
any of the peach or apricot shades. 

Avoid ornate containers. The shape is what counts, and the 
plainer, the better the flowers will appear. 

Your floral arrangements should have individuality. They 
should please and attract. If you study Mother Nature and 
copy her, you will have artistic harmony and good effect. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 





Is Our Civilization ‘‘Half-Baked” P 


[N a Sunday sermon, a college professor calls ours a 
‘‘half-baked civilization.’’ And he does not content him- 
self with making the mer2 statement, but goes on to tell 
that the farms are becoming depleted and the cities over- 
crowded, and he also condemns the unequal distribution 
of the wealth of the country and points out that dire 
want and inordinate luxury associate side by side. 

That is good sense on the part of the professor, but 
what he tells us about is nothing new. The conditions 
mentioned have existed for many years. 

The facts are easy to point out and are equally easy 
for most of us to admit, but the remedy is a very ‘‘far 
ery’’ indeed. The remedy is not only difficult to seek, 
but it seems well-nigh impossible of application. 

And, as a simple-minded citizen and an Editor who 
seeks the ‘‘Balanced Viewpoint’’, I will repeat in this 
connection as I have in some other cases, that the only 
remedy is the true education. True education teaches 
true ideals, and without right ideals we get nowhere. 

Speaking roughly; not one person in ten, yes, I will 
make it more than that and say not one person in 25, 
understands even in a very rough or superficial way the 
purpose of human life on earth. Most of us feel that 
the material gains are the most important and we bend 
our energies to that goal. The result is that we reach 
maturity and old age in a state of mind which does not 
allow us to offer suggestions and give directions and 
practical help to the younger generation. Lack of ideals 
as cited above is the natural and only result. 


But much may be done in the proper instruction of 
the very young, (and those who are not so young,) who 
are still receptive, in pointing out that their objective 
in life should not be material possessions, but rather the 
intellectual and spiritual accomplishments. When these 
things are put forward as the most important object of 
human life on earth, then will we have a civilization 
which is not merely half-baked but which is really an 
improvement on the civilizations which have long since 
perished, as well as over those which are with us today. 


If anything seems abstruse or complicated about the 
above simple discussion, study it until it clears itself. 
No man, or woman, who is not looking beyond the daily 
life, and indeed beyond our existence on earth, is still 
uneducated in the true sense. 


Maptison Cooper 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





ROBIN RED-BREAST 


Robin Robin Red-breast 
Sat upon a tree, 

Singing “here are cherries, 
They are good for me”. 


“Stop”, said little Tommy, 
“Don’t you think I know? 
Those are papa’s cherries 
And you'd better go”. 


“Did your papa make them ?” 
Sang the Robin red, 

“No”, said little Tommy, 
Hanging down his head. 


“Come back Robin Red-breast, 
You may have a few, 

There’s enough for Robin 

And for Tommy too.” 


BLUEBIRD 


Pretty little Blue bird, 
Why do you go? 
Come back, come back to me. 


“T go”, sang the Bird 


As he flew up on high, 
“To see if my color matches the sky.” 


(Mrs. Chris. Frederiksen, who sends the Nature Sorgs above, did 
not give author or source of the two bird poems—KEditor.) 





Dying at the Top 


W HEN forest trees, at least certain species of forest 
trees, reach their maximum development and growth 
‘they die at the top,’’ and this expression applies to 
many human families. Wealthy families, and families 
of culture, seem unable to pass on to their children, 
the qualities which have made them successful or per- 
haps famous. Indeed, many of the leading families have 
no children. It is said that fifteen of the richest men in 
America have eleven children all told. Fifteen other 
eminent Americans have only an even dozen descendants. 
This is ONE good reason why families ‘‘die at the top.”’ 
But there is another phase of this subject to which I 
would call particular attention; that successful families 
are usually successful in only one, or at most two genera- 
tions; and then ‘‘the dying at the top’’ is manifest in 
nine cases out of ten. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Suecesses depend on activities and accomplishments, 
and when the material things of this world are acquired 
by a family, they lose an incentive to action and produc- 
tion and spend the greater part of their energy and time 
in self-entertainment. Look about you anywhere, wher- 
ever you happen to be, and note the history of prominent 
families of your vicinity, and even neighborhood. 

It is, however, a wise provision of Nature that there 
is a constant replenishment of the leading families from 
the lower strata—from among people who have of neces- 
sity been compelled to labor and serve. Indeed, service 
is the keynote of TRUE LIVING, everywhere. One of 
the most important lessons of life is that we are all 
SERVANTS OF EACH OTHER, and that no man is 
independent of his fellows. When men or women reach 
a stage where they feel they need not serve to live, they 
begin their decline, and ‘‘the dying at the top”’ process is 
a very rapid one in many eases. 

If you can draw a useful lesson as applied to your own 
life from this little philosophical sermon it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 


Mapison Cooper 





| KNOW of nothing nearer my concept of Heaven than a 
home where there is always love, peace and harmony. There 
need not be wealth nor exalted social position, but if there be 
neither poverty nor infirmity, our Heaven is of course the more 
glorious. And I know of nothing nearer my concept of Hell 
than a home where there is hatred, discord and habitual 
contention. 

A well-planned house with cozy nooks, tasty furnishings, com- 
fortable furniture, modern plumbing, attractive grounds, beauti- 
ful flower gardens—these merely furnish the ideal setting for 
the home that may or may not exist; for after all, home is too 
sacred a word to use for anything but a happy abiding place. 
That is why modern practice desginates charitable institutions 
and places of refuge and shelter as homes. Formerly they were 
termed poorhouses and asylums. 


It is, indeed, a pathetic sight to view an abandoned plantation. 
Almost every community has one or more of these; sad re- 
minders of some departed owner’s one time enthusiasm and 
enterprise. Briars and rank undergrowth are now rampant 
where once a lovely flower garden attracted appreciative ad- 
mirers; lawns which were once as soft to the touch of the foot 
as velvet carpets are now covered with dock and plantain; walks 
and paths have been roughened or effaced by neglect; and trees 
that once bore luscious fruit are barren and riven. 

As we view the wreck, we are moved to express pity that the 
owner could not have left an endownient to keep the place pre- 
petually in the perfvet condition in which he had maintained it. 


But there is a sadder sight and a far more pathetic condition 
than an abandoned homestead or run-down habitation. It is the 
home of the neglected family, where parents have brought into 
the world children with no sense of responsibility for their train- 
ing for society and citizenship. 

Whether realized or not, the responsibility between parents 
and children is mutual;—on the part of the parents that their 
children shall be given the best possible care and attention to 
not only their physical requirements but their moral and 
spiritual training that they grow up into upright citizenship ;— 
on the part of the children that they avoid doing anything 
that might bring sorrow or shame to the parents to whom they 
owe so much. 


In civie government it is but natural that parents make the 
best public officials. Understanding better the home, truth- 
fully designated as the bulwark of the nation, the parent by 
his broader understanding of humanity, by his greater inherent 


- interest in its future, is best fitted for considering rules of 


action to suit the emergencies. 
THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Long-Term Subscriptions 


| T is a matter of great satisfaction to the Editor to note 

the large proportion of three-year and five-year sub- 
scriptions which are coming into this office as renewals. 
It not only proves the value of THe FLowrer GrRowER as 
a magazine, but it likewise proves the confidence which 
its readers have in it, and in its Editor and Publisher, 
when they pay for such a long term in advance. 

J. Horace McFarland once wrote me that FLower 
GROWER readers were a very ACUTE class, and acute 
means much in this connection. You will get more satis- 
faction out of looking it up in the dictionary than if I 
told you just what it means as here used. 

But anyway, the proportion of renewal subscriptions 
which come into this office is very large, and, coming 
within a very short time of their expiration, this in 
itself is a guarantee of the esteem in which readers 
hold THe FLowrer Grower as a source of facts and 
information. 


Tue Eprror 
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Continuous Bloom in the Garden* 


BY VICTOR H. RIES 
Extension Specialist in Floriculture, The Ohio State University 


den is that it is never complete, 

never finished. There are always 
other perennials to try, new shrubs to 
plant, different annuals to grow, or, if you 
wish to put it in another way, more diffi- 
cult plants to conquer. 

But the majority of us desire only suc- 
cessful performers—those with which we 
can be reasonably sure of success. The 
following list is made up of this type. 
The more advanced gardener will no doubt 
wish to leave out some of the old timers 
and substitute others. 

The desire of most home owners is to 
have something in bloom throughout the 
season and at most times to have a suffi- 
cient quantity to cut for use in the home. 
Since it is impossible to have any one 
spot in continuous bloom throughout the 
season we must scatter the flowers so that 
each part of the yard does its bit at 
different times. This calls for a combi- 
nation of bulbs, herbaceous perennials, 
annual flowers and, in some ways most 
important of all, the proper background 
and setting of shrubs, evergreens, and 
vines. No one yard is large enough to 
include everything, so we must choose 
those things which we like the best that 
we can rely upon for results to give us 
flowers throughout the season. 

Sometimes in our attempt to secure 
bloom we obtain a result that is too strik- 
ing, there are too many flowers and not 
suflicient green foliage in evidence. That 
is why shrubs are so important in the 
flower garden. 

The dates of bloom that are given are 
merely approximate for the vicinity of 
Columbus and will be from 1 to 2 weeks 
earlier or later for other parts of the 
state. 


O NB of the great advantages of a gar- 


E—Bloom into the following month. 
S—Bloom more or less continuously. 
B—Bulbs. 


MARCH 
B Chionodora luciliae..Glory-of-the-Snow 
B Crocus vernus...... Crocus 


Eranthis hyemalis..Winter-aconite 
B Galanthis nivalis. ...Snowdrop 
Helleborus niger.... Christmas-rose 
Hepatica triloba.....Roundlobe hepatica 
B Scilla Siberica......Squill 
Sanguinaria canaden- 


Oe wccuus sieetea .- Bloodroot 
APRIL 
Alyssum sazatile....Goldentuft 
Aquilegia (use vari- 
ety of their forms) Columbine 
Arabis alpina.......Alpine rockcress 
Adonis vernalis..... Spring Adonis 


_ 


t Bellis perennis......English Daisy 
S Dicentra eximia.....¥ringed Bleedingheart 

Dicentra cucullaria..Dutchmans-breeches 
Dicentra spectabilis. Bleedingheart 
Doronicum  caucasi- 

wee UTE ee Caucasian Leopardbane 
Euphorbia i 

gaat? Cushion Spurge 
Fritillaria imperialis.Crown-imperial 
Fritilarria meleagris.Checkered Fritillary 
Hyacinthus ..- Hyacinth 
Iberis sempervirens..Hardy Candytuft 
Iris pumila (use at 

least six different 

varieties) 
Mertensia virginica..Virginia_ Bluebells 
Muscari botryoides..Grape Hyacinth 
Narcissus (early va- 

rieties) .......... Narcissus 
Papaver nudicaule..\celand Poppy 
Polemonium reptans. Greek-Valerian 
Phlox divaricata (na- 

| eee ~.ee Wild Sweet William 
Phlov subulata,....Moss Pink 
Primula acaulis....,English Primrose 
Primula elatior....,Oxlip Primrose 
Primula polyantha,,Polyanthus Primrose 
Primula veris......Cowslip Primrose 
Puschkinia ......,Striped Squill 
Savifraga cordifolia, Neartleaf Saxifrage 
Trillium grandifiora, Trillium 


www 


ow 


n 


wees 


B 


8 


he 4 (early flower- 
n 


. Tulip 
Viola cornuta.......Tufted Pansy 
Viola (various wild 
FOFMB) .ccce coves VOID 


MAY 


B 
B 
B 
B 
E 


(Many of those listed for April will still be 
blooming.) 
Aquilegia ... 

Anchusa mysotidi- 

ere . Siberian Bugloss 
Anchusa italica.....It#lian Bugloss 
Asperula odorata....Sweet Woodruff 
Centaurea montana., Mountain-Bluet 
Cerastium - tomento- 

WN sinc eh arinaene . Snow-in-Summer 
Chrysanthemum ....Memorial Day 
Convallaria majalis..Lily-of-the-Valley 
Cypripedium acaule..Pink Ladyslipper 
Cypripedium pubes- 

_ Eee . Yellow_Ladyslipper 
Dianthus plumarius. Grass Pinks 
Dianthus barbatus..Sweet William 
Geranium maculatumWild Geranium 
Hemerocallis flava..,.Lemon Daylily 
Iris florentian alba. . 

Tris flavescens......German Iris 
Iris germanica (type) 

Linum perenne...., Flax 

Myosotis alpestris...Forget-me-not 
Narcissus poeticus..Poet’s Narcissus 
Narcissus (all late flowered varieties) 
Peonia officianalis ru- 


+ eeeeee COlumbine 


bra 
Pyrethrum (Chrysan- 

themum roseum)..Painted Lady 
Ranuncalus acris....Buttercup 
Tulip—Darwin .....Tulip 
Tulip—Cottage .....Tulip 
Tulip—Breeder .... Tulip 
Tulip—Parrot ..... Tulip 
Veronica repens .... Speedwell 
Veronica rupestris. ..Speedwell 


JUNE 


n 


i] 


Ea 


i>] 


(Many of 
blooming.) 


Achillea ptarmica. ..Sneezewort 
Althea rosea....... - Hollyhock 
Astilbe japonica....: Astilbe 
Baptisia tinctoria...Wild Indigo 
Campanula carpaticaCarpathian Bellflower 
— persci- . 

CR eg daca ado Peachleaf Bellflower 
Chrysanthemum mag- 

AS . Shasta Daisy 
Centranthus ruber..Jupiter’s-beard 
Coreopsis lanceolata. Coreopsis 
Delphinium bella- 

| err eee: Belladonna Larkspur 
Delphinium chinense.Butterfly Larkspur 
Delphinium Gold 

Medal Hybrids....Larkspur 
Dictamnus albus....Gasplant 
Digitalis purpurea. ..Foxglove 
Filipendula ulmaria. Meadsowsweet 
faillardis aristata. ..Gaillardia 
Heliopsis helian- 

thoides ..... ++... Sunflower Heliopsis 
Hemerocallis thun- 

eee .. Japanese Daylily 
There are other excellent varieties 
Hosta plantiginia 

(Funkia grandi- 

eee Big Plantain Lily 
Irie stberica........ Siberian Iris 
Lilium candidum.... Madonna Lily 
Lilium regale....... Regal Lily 
Oenothera fruticosa.Sundrop 
Papaver orientale ..Oriental Poppy 
PED 2 ncéces cccesk SOny 
virgin- 

OPT ere False Dragonhead 
Thalictrum adianati- 

follum 

Valeriana officinalis. Valerian 


the May flowers will still be 


JULY 


Dn 


(Many of those listed for June will still be 
blooming.) 

Achillea ptarmica. ...Sneezewort 

Anthemis tinctoria. . Yellow Camomile 

Ascelpias tuberosa. ..Butterflyweed 


Bocconia cordata..,..Plume Poppy 
Campanula persicifa- 
A ke an ca sh - Peach Belflower 


Centranthus ruber..Jupiter’s Beard 
Echinacca purpurea, Cornflower 
Echinops spaeroceph- 


SARA +eeeee+Globe Thistle 
Eryngium amethystt- 
aA ea Sea Holly 


ERupatorium purpt 

TOCUM ..ccccceeee d0e Rye Weed 
Gaillardia ........ . Gaillardia 
Galtonia candicans 

(Hyacinth) ......Summer Hyacinth 
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Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata (Hyacinths).. Babysbreath 
Helenium autumnate, Sneezeweed 
Heliopsis scabra.....Heliopsis 
Hemerocallis .......Daylily 
Liatris pucrostrachyaGay-feather 
B Lilium tigrinum.....Tiger Lily 
s Limonium latifolium 
(Statice) ........Sealavender 
Lobelia cardinalis...Cardinal Flower 
Lythrum saliscaria. . Loosestrife 
Monarda didyma....Beebalm 
Pentstemon (various 
aS. Pentstemon 
Platycodon 


n 


Ss 


Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis ....... Speedwell 
Also Gladiolus and early planted annuals, 
AUGUST 
s Anemone japonica...Japanese Anemone 
Artemesia vulgaris. .Mugwort 
Aster mauve cushionDwarf Aster 
Boltonia asteroides.. Boltonia 
Boltonia latisquama. Boltonia 
Buddleia davidi.... Butterfly bush 
Cassia marylandica..Wild Senna 
Chelone lyoni..... ..Pink Turtlehead 
Clematis davidiana..Shrubby Clematis 
E Eupatorium coelesti- 

BOG seccces ..... Mistflower 
Helenium .......... Sneezeweed 
Helianthus scaberrt- 

NE bcc nccces ...-Prairie Sunflower 
Hemerocallis ...... Daylily 
Hibiscus moscheutos. Rosemallow 
Lilium henryi ......Henry Lily 
Rudbeckia mavimi...Giant Coneflower 
Salvia azurea ...... Azure Sage 

mB Sedum spectabile....Showy Stonecrop 


SEPTEMBER 


Aconitum wisont....Monkshood 
Aster nova-angliae..New England Aster 
Aster (horticultural and wild varieties) 
Cerastigma plumbagi- 

noides (Plumbago) 

E Chrysanthemum hor- : 

COPIED. 60 0 00 0060 08 Hardy Chrisanthemum 

Helianthus orgyalis..Graceful Sunflower 


EOIGRORE 2.2 c0cs vce Torchlily 
Lespedesa formosa 

(Desmodium) ....Bushclover 
Solidago altissima. ..Goldenrod 
Thalictrum  diptero- 

rer .Meadow Rue 

OCTOBER 

Aster tataricus..... Tatarian Aster 
Chrysanthemum arti- 

IE a avaia a-e ane Arctic Daisy 
COrOOPOte .crcocecec 
Gatllardia ....ccecee 
Chrysanthemum ....Chrysanthemum 


Popaver nudicoule..Iceland Poppy 
(Spring sown) 
Annuals like Calendula, Petunia, Alyssum, 
Verbena and the like are an essential addition 
to the October garden. 
*From “More Beautiful Ohio,” a leaflet 
published by Ohio State University. 





Renewing the Bittersweet Berry 


= a terra cotta vase for harmony, or 
in a dull blue or green container for 
contrast, the berries of the Bittersweet 
make a satisfying late-fall house decora- 
tion. By Christmas time, however, they 
will have become so dried and dusty that 
they will have to be replaced by some- 
thing fresher if not more charming. 
Last Mid-winter, with regret, I threw 
out the Bittersweet which had served so 
long and cheerfully. It really was no 
longer presentable. I just threw it out 
of the window and soon a snow came 
along and it was forgotten. When the 
snow melted I noticed a bright spot be- 
neath the window and on examination I 
found it to be the discarded vine, its ber- 
ries plump and clean. I restored it to 
the house; it was not long before it was 
dry again but I had discovered that by 
immersion in a pan of water for a short 
while, the berries could be freshened so 
that they would last in full beauty for 
several hours, long enough to serve the 
needs of almost any party or entertain- 
ment. 
Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 
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Roses,—Chatillon and La Marne at Breeze Hill 


Rose Behavior in the Hot Sun 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 
President, American Rose Society, 
Editor American Rose Annual 


S readers of the FLOWER GROWER 
A io have the least acquaintance 
with the mechanical problems of 
printing must know, this magazine closes 
long before its date of issue, and its ener- 
getic Editor sees to it that his regular 
contributors also deliver in time to give 
him an assurance of promptness. Con- 
sequently these words for the November 
number are being dictated in August. 
They are very timely right now in re- 
ferring to what Roses will do under hot 
sun, because at Breeze Hill we are just 
entering the fourth week of extreme 
temperatures and complete drought. The 
latter factor does not fully apply at 
Breeze Hill, because we copiously, per- 
sistently, and continually, water; realiz- 
ing whenever rain does come (as it has 
not in these weeks, save once) how piti- 
fully trifling are our watering efforts 
compared with the water which comes 
from the sky. ; 
Incidentally, it has seemed worthwhile 
to devise a method of watering which 
would permit the doing of it in full sun- 
shine without the damage to foliage 
which has happened more than once, and 
somewhat disastrously, when overhead, 
sprinkling was done under the fervent 
rays of the July and August sun. A 
piece of three-quarter-inch pipe four feet 
long has been drilled with holes at an 
angle of 45 degrees to a vertical diameter 
on both sides sufficient in area to fully 
equal the input area. This is intended 
to prevent any foree or splashing of 
water. At the hose end of this pipe, 
(closed at its far end by a eap) is a 
45-degree elbow with a short piece of 
pipe serving as a handle, and as the 
hose attachment there intervenes an 
easily operated thumb-valve for turning 
the water on and off. This device is 
thrust between the rows of Roses, some- 


times under the mulch, and the water 
turned on so that it gets to the ground 
independent of the foliage. 

When time permits, we do like to water 
early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing after the sun’s efforts have reached 
their maximum. 

But I want to tell of the way in which 
some Roses have stood the fearful tem- 
peratures that have succeeded from day 
to day. The year as a whole is hot, for 
the temperature excesses from January 
to August are over 450 degrees beyond 
the average temperature. Long ago I 
observed that cool nights meant more 
Roses and better Roses, and it is always 
a pleasure to see how quickly Rose plants 
respond to successive cool nights with 
more growth, better and larger buds, and 
truer colors. If to these cool nights there 
be added a succession of days more or 
less cloudy, and with rather frequent 
rainfall, particularly at night, anyone 
in America can say that he is approxi- 
mating in his Roses the conditions which 
make us envy the Rose successes of Eng- 
land. 

Some Roses go out of business under 
these ardent sunshine conditions. Some 
seem to accept them. Among the red 
Roses this year, I have been observing 
with continuous pleasure The General. 
The sun can’t stop The General from 
spreading his clean green foliage in a 
rather dwarf and compact bush, but it 
ean change the brillianey of the flowers to 
a somewhat duller but yet agreeable color. 
That splendid and aggravating old Rose, 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, keeps right 
along blooming through the hot weather, 
and while the flowers are not so superbly 
dark as they might be, they are yet 
different and worth while. 

Etoile de Hollande, almost the best red 
under ordinary conditions, is not stand- 
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ing the hot weather, either in sun or 
shade, as well as I had hoped. Sensation 
gives us an occasional flower. Etoile de 
France is out of business, though with 
plenty of foliage. Among the bedding 
Roses, Ecarlate and Gruss an Teplitz 
make a brave endeavor to show color all 
the time. 

“All roads lead to Rome” might be 
paraphrased to read “All Rose desires 
lead to yellow,” if I may judge by the 
way in which garden visitors head for 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. This 
aggravating Rose does not show black 
centers in hot weather, nor does it here 
show definitely yellow flowers. Its de- 
seendant, Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, 
holds strongly the yellow color and the 
good form, and never gets “bull-headed.” 
It seems to me essentially a better yellow 
Rose than its noisy parent. 

Curiously enough, the second genera- 
tion from Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
seems to provide endurance, difference, 
and beauty in a marked fashion. For 
example, the much-advertised and justly- 
admired Talisman, which has Ophelia 
and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet as its 
parents, goes right along during hot 
weather and does business with propriety 
and vigor, the red in its flowers bleaching 
out somewhat so that they tend to be 
yellow. President Herbert Hoover, an- 
other Pernet descendant, this time with 
Sensation as the male parent, has been 
beautifully and persistently in bloom all 
through the hot weather, making mag- 
nificent flowers which only slightly 
bleached with temperatures in the vicin- 
ity of 100 degrees. 

Some other of the Roses I thought 
would eome through in the heat have 
hung back. Mrs. Dunlop Best is one of 
the dependables early in the season, but 
not in the roasting summer days. Rose- 
landia has likewise gone out of. business, 
and, alas, Mrs. Pierre D. duPont feels 
the heat also. 

Going over into the orange group, I 
observe that Independence Day goes 
right along doing its beautiful bloom 
best, and so does Ariel. Its flowers fade, 
but no more quickly than in cooler weath- 
er, and it has been a dependable summer 
bloomer. 











Rose,—The General 
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Of course Radiance and Red Radiance, 
but not so noticeably Mrs. Charles Bell, 
another Radiance sport, have behaved 
well during the heat. So has Lady 
Ursula, and Ophelia and all of her num- 
erous sports. There have been some real 
surprises among less-well-known Roses, 
of which I do not want here to write for 
fear that I have been mistaken and may 
be misunderstood. Yet I cannot avoid 
the feeling that if the Rose producers 
declared a moratorium for ten years, 
turning us back into the older Roses for 
resource, we would do very well indeed, 
and would probably discover real gems. 


During this hot weather Hermosa, that 
splendid old Bourbon, has kept right 
along. So have most of the Polyanthas, 
particularly my own favorite, Le Marne. 
This with Chatillon and Lafayette give 
us color in the borders at Breeze Hill 
right through the heat. 

Various treatments were tried, some 
with excellent and some with disastrous 
results, to combat the sun and the black- 
spot. We did have one little rash of mil- 
dew which soon cleared up without loss 
of foliage, but when we used too much 
sulphur for both black-spot and mildew 
we may have hurt the black-spot, but we 
certainly did roast off the foliage under 
the combination of sulphur, sun and 
water. After that unfortunate experience 
we fell back on Fungtrogen, and black- 
spot has been but little of a menace, 
even though some of the Roses, between 
its earliest onslaught and the abnormal 
heat, are partly defoliated. 

Now all this is written less to tell my 
experience than to urge other observers 
who will now be thinking of the Roses of 
1931 to prepare for orderly observation 
so that they may pick out in their gar- 
dens, under their conditions, the enduring 
Roses that will withstand the worse than 
equatorial temperatures which gave evil 
distinction to the Middle States during 
July and August of 1930. 





Persian Yellow Rose Hardiest 


As an item of interest to Rose 
growers it may be stated that in Jan- 
uary 1930, the coldest weather experi- 
enced in southwest Missuori in many 
years occurred; and as a result, nearly 
all varieties of Roses were badly Win- 
ter-killed. Persian Yellow is the ex- 
ception to the rule and it has thus 
established itself as the hardiest Rose 
in this section. Anyway, no other 
Rose came through the Winter of 
1929-1930 in as good condition. 


Z. T. RUSSEL, (Mo.) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has a large number of offerings which 
will prove useful as Christmas Gifts. 
Indeed, there is hardly anything adver- 
tised in this issue but would be useful 
as a gift to garden-loving folk. THE 
FLOWER Grower itself also demands con- 
sideration, and a year’s subscription can 
be divided into two six-months’ subserip- 
tions if desired, without extra cost. The 
Combination Bulb and Subseription Offer 
may, in the same way, be divided into 
three separate presents, the bulbs to one 
person and subscriptions to two others. 
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How Hardy Is the Gladiolus? 


HROUGH this magazine the ques- 

tion of whether Gladiolus can be 
left in the ground over Winter has 
been discussed, and I will try in few 
words to tell my experience. 

In the Spring of 1928 I planted 
about 1000 bulblets of a standard va- 
riety and in the Fall neglected to dig 
them. To my surprise the next Spring 
both the small bulbs and new bulblets 
came up, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was a bad Winter. A few of 
the bulbs bloomed. In the Spring of 
1929 I planted a half pint of bulblets 
of W. H. Phipps, Break o’Day, and 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, and these were 
left in the ground too, and came up 
during the Spring of 1930. We had 
thirty below zero several times with 
no snow or other covering. 


JACK MILLER, (Mo.) 
EprtTor’s NoTE:— 

No one questions the fact that Gladiolus bulblets 
and bulbs will survive through the Winter if not 
dug in the Fall, but at the same time, no one 
with any considerable experience, questions the 
fact that this practice is not desirable from any 
standpoint and if one depends on stock surviving 
every Winter they will sometimes be badly dis- 
appointed. 

As I have explained numerous times, the fact 
that the temperature goes below zero and the sur- 
face of the ground freezes does not necessarily 
mean that the bulbs are frozen solid. I have also 
explained that bulbs and bulblets will stand a cer- 
tain amount of freezing if they are thawed out 
very slowly, so this subject is really one which is 
a matter of conditions; and when my friends tell 
me that the Gladiolus is hardy under their con- 
ditions, I know that they are probably right to 
the extent of that particular Winter and they 
might be right even several Winters in succes- 
sion; but these same friends cannot make the 
Gladiolus a hardy plant by telling us how bulblets 
and bulbs survive through the Winter. It is not 
because they are hardy. 





Immature Gladiolus Bulbs 


Some growers seem to think,—and it 
is noted Miss Allison’s department this 
month suggests,—that Gladiolus bulbs 
which have not matured well under too 
dry weather conditions, are worthless. I 
have had many years’ experience in grow- 
ing Glads under a great variety of condi- 
tions, and I have before related that the 
Gladiolus has a wonderful faculty of 
stopping its period of growth most any- 
where and taking up its growth again 
when conditions are right for same. 
Therefore bulbs which have only grown 
to half the size or even less, than they 
should have grown under normal econdi- 
tions, are far from worthless. Indeed, 
it is surprising what these immature 
bulbs will do when planted another year, 
if they are properly eured and stored 
under the right conditions during the 
winter. 

Do not fail to dig your Gladiolus bulbs, 
friends, simply because they have not 
grown to the size you think they should 
have grown. Those under-sized bulbs 
will give a good account of themselves 
next year, if you will do your part in 
proper digging, curing and storage. 


MapIson Cooper. 


Freak Gladiolus Growth 


| AM enclosing a drawing of a curious 
freak that is now in my garden. It 
may be nothing unusual but I have not 
found anyone familiar with Gladiolus 
who remembers having seen its like. 


New Corm 
& Plant 
forming 
on 
Flower 


Stalk. 







] Variety 
Heavenly 


Blue. 


A plant of Gladiolus variety, Heavenly 
Blue, has developed two corms above the 
ground. One of these is two inches above 
ground and the other is firmly fixed on 
the side of the flower stalk six inches 
above the first. These corms are sending 
out leaves in the regular way and, al- 
though I have not disturbed the parent, 
their parasitic growth does not seem to 
be injuring the original plant except that 
they split the surrounding leaves in 
emerging. 

I shall try to photograph the plant as 
I intend to watch it until frost makes it 
necessary to dig it up. 


Curisty C. Boorn, ( Mich.) 





Gladiolus Mrs. Dr. Norton 


( ,LADIOLUS Mrs. Dr. Norton, origi- 
nated by A. E. Kunderd, has been 
pronounced by many experts the finest 
Gladiolus ever introduced, and therefore 
it is worthy of a place in every garden. 

This variety was first brought to my 
attention at the Newport Gladiolus Show 
of the American Gladiolus Society. Fol- 
lowing the Newport show, I secured 
about 100 bulbs of Norton, and it has 
since been one of my standard varieties. 
Norton is a tremendous propagator, mak- 
ing many small bulblets—several hun- 
dred having been counted on one mother- 
bulb. But Norton does not increase as 
rapidly as it might, because the larger 
bulbs are greatly subject to dry rot in 
storage. I do not know the scientific 


name for this rot, but I do know that 
some seasons I have lost more than half 
my mature bulbs of Mrs. Dr. Norton 
from this cause. But as Norton grows 
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fine flower spikes from rather small 
bulbs, this is really not very serious; 
especially in view of the fact that the 
variety makes many bulblets. 

However, what I started out to tell 
about Norton at this time, is that my 
large bulbs wintered better last winter 
than ever before, and only a few of them 
failed to throw good spikes of bloom; 
and therefore my Norton for 1930 are 
probably the best that I have ever se- 
cured. 

Summarizing; while Norton may be 
over shadowed by some of the newer in- 
troductions in size, brilliance of color, 
number of open blooms, ete., yet to me 
no variety has been introduced that will 
supersede Norton, as being what I should 
call the finest Gladiolus; with the under- 
standing, of course, that no consideration 
is given to liability to rotting of corms 
in storage, and therefore difficulty of pro- 
ducing good bloom from large bulbs. 


Mapitson Cooper. 





Dogs and Flower Beds 


VERY Summer the old battle is renewed 

between dog-owners and their neighbors 
who have flower-beds and gardens. Really, 
there is only one solution: pets must be 
kept at home; if they are to spoil any prop- 
erty let it be that of those who own them. 
No reasonable person can blame the owner 
of flowers when he resents the damage done 
by Dogs and Cats. 

But the owner of pets can blame the 
flower-gardeners when resentment takes ex- 
treme forms. In my home city many Dogs 
and Cats have been poisoned, others shot 
or otherwise crippled, because of their 
running through or digging in flower-beds. 

Such harsh measures are seldom neces- 
sary; co-operation between the neighbors 
will nearly always iron out the proposi- 
tion in a way satisfactory to both sides. 

But when a Doz or Cat does dig up your 
flowers or plunge recklessly through the 
garden, do not be unreasonably severe. If 
you would not condemn a half-witted, or 
otherwise mentally irresponsible, person for 
such an offense, then you cannot consist- 
ently blame a “lower” animal. Unless a 
Dog has been specially trained to such dis- 
crimination, he doesn’t know cultivated 
ground from uncultivated, nor flowers from 
weeds. 

A woman of my acquaintance complains 
that it’s very peculiar that the Cats im- 
mediately dig into the ground she has 
planted. Not so strange; freshly spaded 
earth is attractive; Cats and Dogs investi- 
gate, and when they find the ground unus- 
ually soft their impulse is to stir it. Birds 
always visit such places, looking for worms. 

A principle of child-training is never to 
punish a youngster unless he understands 
why. I am not classing your Dog with 
your child; but the principle is the same 
—such punishment is useless in either case. 
The most rudimentary ethical sense, the 
crudest appreciation of sportsmanship, 
prompt us not to rail at a deaf man when 
he fails to respond to what we have said; 
and the same feeling should restrain our 
wrath at the Dog when he gets into the 
garden in spite of what we have told him. 
His ears have heard, but his mind has not 
comprehended. It requires a more par- 
ticularized form of training to make him 
understand your wishes in this matter; and 
if you are unwilling thus to train him, do 
not blame him for following his natural 
instincts. You and I would think it “pretty 
tough” to be punished for disobedience of 
orders that we had never understood. 


L. E. Evsanxs (in Our Dumb Animals.) 
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When Scenes Become Monotonous 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


and many other creatures of small 
stature, the meadows and the lawns 
are forests of giant trees. 


4 ‘O the Insects, Toads, Ants, Snakes, 


That as small 


head down and look at the earth between 
his legs, all of its monotony suddenly 
disappears and a strange world rises up 
before him. The earth never holds 





You may break the monotony of the scenes about you by 
standing on your head as you did when you were a boy. 


a creature as a Toad, after wandering 
about all night long, may find its way 
safely back to its daylight quarters is not 
short of being miraculous. 

The great expanse of vegetation must 
appear to the smaller creatures as forests 
of huge Oaks appear to us. 

Man going about on foot, of necessity, 
keeps his eyes pitched at the world about 
him from an invariable height, and this 
eventually brings on monotonous scenes. 
Thus a man may live in the shadow of 
the most beautiful mountain and on the 
border of a magnificent meadow or in 
sight of a brook or lake, and become so 
deadened to its beauty that he loses the 
thrill of the panorama. 

When he gets on the roof of a building, 
or up in a tree the world appears differ- 
ent and he again becomes interested in 
his environment. If he will bend his 


monotonous scenes for a boy, for he does 
not permit himself to view it constantly 
from the same angle and at an invariable 
pitch of the eyes. He stands on his head, 
turns handsprings, climbs trees and cliffs 
and is daily viewing his world about him 
from varying angles and it never loses 
its charm. I sometimes wonder if grown- 
ups do not make a big blunder in drop- 
ping some of these boyish habits. 

Not long ago I was out walking in the 
woods with a professional man seventy- 
two years old, who made many demon- 
strations to me of his ability to stand on 
his head as he did when he was a lad of 
10 years. He seemed to get as much 
pleasure out of the practice as a chap of 
fourteen. Surely there are things that 
we can do easily that will turn the fresh 
pages each day in the immense book of 
Nature! 





A Thief That Steals Red Blood 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


and called him blessed when I[ 
found the Cone-Nose Bug rambling 
about my Cucumber and Squash vines 
with a Striped Cucumber Beetle sticking 
on the end of his snout! But since then, 
I have seen him change his habits in 
Spring and in Summer, and come into 
my home and have had him deal with me 
almost precisely as he did the Cucumber 
Beetle, except my body was so heavy he 
could not carry me around on the end of 
his nose! 
The natural food of this peculiar In- 
sect, which is really and truly a true Bug, 
is composed of other Insects, but he has 


“Tama. caited. hs years ago I rose up 


changed his habits somewhat and will 
fly into a person’s bedroom at night 
where he is mistaken for a big Bedbug, 
or what some women refer to as a 
“House Squash Bug!” 

You have perhaps met him in your 
house a number of times, for he is fond 
of sipping the blood from the human body 
and he does it skillfully while you are get- 
ting your hard-earned rest. When the 
Cone-Nose has taken his toll of red cor- 
puscles, he leaves on your flesh a welt for 
every bite which burns and stings and 
swells until you become very uncomfort- 
able. In fact, the Cone-Nose blood-thief’s 
bite is so poisonous that it causes the vie- 
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tim far more irritation than does the bite 
of a common Bedbug. But when he is in 
your house and should find a Bedbug 
gorged with blood, or if he runs across 
some other kind of Insect, he lets you 
alone and sticks his snout into the other 
Bugs instead. He would just as soon at- 
tack a Cockroach or any other Insect that 
falls into his path. When he meets 
noxious Insects he becomes a valuable 
Bug to have around. 

The Cone-Nose is a large Bug, measur- 
ing an inch long, with a narrow flat dark 
brown body. It has a head that tapers 
to a point and if you know the common 
Squash Bug, then you will have trouble 
in identifying the Cone-Nose. It is a 
veritable Pole-cat Insect, for it carries a 
very sickening odor. 

This insect often loiters about the 
poultry houses and sucks the blood from 
the fowls. Sometimes it gets on the body 
of a Bat and is responsible for the er- 
roneous rumor that a Bat carries Bed- 
bugs on its body. People generally are 
not close observers, and mistake the Cone- 
Nose for a Bedbug. 

The eggs of the Cone-Nose Insect are 
laid outdoors where they hatch and only 
a very few of them ever wander into 
human habitation. 





Random Nature Notes 


The Marsupial animals represent the 
survivors of an ancient animal popula- 
tion that inhabitated the earth before 
beasts of the higher order came into ex- 
istence. 


The Manatees are curious animals. 
Only about eight species are known and 
they resemble Whales only in the absence 
of hair on the skin, flat tails, and flapper- 
like forelimbs. 


Ord’s Kangaroo Rat which infests the 
sandy plains of the Southwest makes an 
underground nest with many passage- 
ways that connect. The invisible struc- 
ture forms a hillock that caves in quickly 
under the pressure of the horse’s hoof. 
Horses and mules display horse-sense, 
because they soon learn to avoid tramp- 
ing on such humps of earth. 


The Leaf-nosed Fruit Bat that ranges 
in tropical America north of Key West, 
Florida, is the only representative of the 
Leaf-nosed or Vampire Bats in the East 
United States. One occurs in California 
and another in Texas. 


As the bark is removed from the Cork 
Tree it is curved. When it has been 
boiled it may be easily flattened out as a 
sheet of paper and the rough outer sur- 
face may be quickly scraped away. 


The Book Louse devours many classic 
pieces of literature. He is one creature 
that lives among books but never becomes 
literary. 


A night-guard at the National Cem- 
etery in Chattanooga, Tennessee, came 
near losing both eyes in May 1930, 
when attacked one evening by an Owl 
that made the man’s eyes his target. 
Perhaps the Owl had some young 
Birds near-by which it was guarding 
jealously. 
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The “Hour-Glass” Spider 


BY GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 


der in her web. She was one of 

the Latrodectus or “Black Widow” 

species which is a large family and dis- 
tributed over many countries. 

All these Spiders are said to be very 

venomous, but do not bite unless severely 


A“ Summer I have watched a Spi- 





provoked. The kind found in this region 
is often called the Hour-glass Spider on 
account of a red, or sometimes buff mark 
of this shape on the underside of the 
abdomen. 

Only the female is supposed to be ven- 
omous. It is said that the Indians here 
used to cure victims of rheumatism by 
letting this Spider bite the patient after 
a short fast. 

The female Hour-glass is about the 
size of a large shoe button and of a shin- 
ing black. The male is much smaller with 
red and buff stripes on his black body, 
as well as having the identifying mark 
on the underside. 

My pet Spider had her large, ungainly 
web in a dark corner under the eaves. 
At the time I discovered her she had two 
snowy egg sacks suspended near the door 
of her den, the latter being a hole in the 
wall. One was unfinished and she was 
working on it, winding the silk around it 
until it was the correct size. 

One day I went to look at her and be- 
came witness to a strange pantomine. It 
was between her and a tiny Spider with 
a slim, whitish body. I did not know 
at the time that it was a baby Latrodectus 
evidently playing with its mother, as it 
did not resemble either parent. 

She was out on her web with him, 
which was not her usual habit, as she 
seemed during the day to remain in or 
near her den. 

The baby Spider sat in front of his 
mother and cautiously reached out with 
his forefoot, then jumped back. He re- 
peated this performance many times. 
Sometimes she would make a start for- 
ward as if charging him, but whether 
she moved or not he always jumped back 
and usually fell an inch or two on his 
web. Sometimes he got behind her and 
behaved in the same way. 


Finally she seemed annoyed and ran 
into her den. He ran after her, but re- 
mained outside and poked her through 
the door. This continued for sometime, 
then I reached out and shook the web 
very hard. She never budged, so I poked 
the nest of eggs with a stick. At this she 
came running out as if to defend them, 
hovering over them for a moment, then 
came clear out to the edge of the web 
where I was. 


I patted her plump body several times 
with my unprotected finger, but she only 
ran away in spite of her bad reputation. 
I thought her quite neighborly, partly 
because there were other Spiders living 
in the same web with her, one of them 
being a species of the harmless Gran- 
daddy-long-legs. Also she hung in her 
web every night over my defenceless head, 
and the worst she ever did was to drop 
the remains of her discarded victims on 
my bed. 

All the children of Nature seem more 
than anxious to mind their own business, 
and so I think this should give us faith 
in a Millenium. 





Care of Ferns 


Y fern, which is now 20 years old, 

stands on a pedestal 5. feet 4 inches 
high in a 10-inclt flower pot, and is there- 
fore more than six feet from the floor. 
The fronds reached down from there and 
lay three or four inches on the floor, and 
continued so until three years ago, when, 
during my absence from home, I asked a 
friend to keep it watered, which she, in her 
anxiety not to neglect, overdid, with the 
result that when I came back I could only 
save a small part of it by repotting it. 
It is now growing nicely, some of the fronds 
again touching the floor. 

I have it standing in the northwest 
corner of the room farthest away from the 
hot air register, also farthest away from 
contact with the human beings of the house, 
as a slight contact with the little curled 
ends will cause them to die, giving the 
plant a shabby look. 

I repot it once in three years, using the 
same pot, but changing the soil, for which 
I use clear “leafmoid,” gathered one Sum- 
mer to be used the next, keeping it in the 
furnace room during the winter to 
thorougly dry out and exterminate all in- 
sect life. 

I do not use manure of any kind, nor 
ever doctor it unless it is to put a tea- 
spoon of household ammonia into a quart 
of water with which to water it in case 
some insect life may have remained in the 
soil. 

To repot I take the Fern out onto the 
lawn, divide it, often into three or four 
parts, and discard the old, tangled roots 
and stems; then put some leaf mold into 
the bottom of the pot, soak it well and, 
having sprinkled the fronds, put two or 
three good plants back, filling the leaf mold 
around; take it into the house out of the 
sun. Once or twice a year I give it a bath 
of clear water by putting papers onto the 
floor, then sprinkling with a Scolly sprink- 
ler or a bottle with a clothes sprinkler at- 
tachment, letting the water drip onto the 
floor. 


Mrs. Gro. Fratt, (in Wisconsin 
Horticulture. ) 
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The Pig Came Back Home 


ROM observation and experience, I am 

confident that some individuals of each 
species, as well as a few humans, have 
something akin to the homing instinct in 
Pigeons. I had a friend who never carried 
@ compass, who could follow a deer track 
in a strange forest for hours, even till 
dark, and then strike a bee line for camp 
or home. Others, including myself, would 
be completely lost. I have noted this fac- 
ulty in Dogs, Cats, and a few Calves, and 
will relate an instance where a young Pig 
had this remarkable and unusual instinct 
to a marked degree. 

My father had a friend, a farmer whom 
I well remember, living on the west side of 
the St. Regis River, in the town of Stock- 
holm. Early one Spring, about 60 years 
ago, one of his daughters married a young 
man living on the east side of the river, 
less than a mile away in a direct line, but 
about four miles around by the road and 
bridge. A few days after the wedding the 
young couple drove with horse and buggy 
to the bride’s old home, had supper, and 
spent the evening. As the groom was 
hitching up his horse his father-in-law se- 
lected a four-weeks-old Pig out of a March 
litter and presented it to him The Pig 
was placed in a box under the buggy robe, 
and the young people drove out of the barn 
in the dark. Upon reaching home after 
the four-mile drive around by the bridge, 
the Pig was placed in a horse stall, with 
some straw, and a wide board across the 
rear of the stall to keep him confined dur- 
ing the nights. 

In the morning the board was down and 
the Pig missing: There had been a 
light fall of soft snow during the night, 
and he quickly found the tracks of the 
Pig, leading straight across the fields in 
the direction of the Pig’s old home. Upon 
reaching the river the Pig had evidently 
plunged directly in, and as the water was 
high and swift from the Spring thaws, and 
still running some chunks of ice, the young 
man supposed, of course, that his Pig was 
drowned. Imagine his surprise when a 
few days later upon meeting his father-in- 
law in the village, the latter at once said, 
“When are you coming after that Pig? 
He must have escaped from your buggy 
before you got out of the dooryard that 
night. I found him back with his mother 
in the morning.” As the father-in-law did 
not look for any tracks, and the sun 
quickly thawed the light snow, no one 
knows how far down the river, here about 
75 ft. wide, the swift current carried the 
little Pig; it must have been a long dis- 
tance. But the homing instinct must have 
been working all right when he finally 
reached the west bank, after his long 
struggle with the icy water. © 


This story is so unusual that I hesitated 
to write it until I had conferred with a 
member of this family whom I have always 
known. He tells me that there is no doubt 
whatever about the facts of this incident. 
It indicates that some animals have an 
additional sense, and also supports the be- 
lief that it is natural for a young animal 
to swim. 


Cuas. H. Brusn (N. Y.). 


R. N.-Y.—We have received a good many 
letters from readers who have similar tales to 
tell. It is beyond dispute that many animals 
have this “homing instinct’? well developed. 
We think, too, that some individuals are keener 
at it than others. It is evident that some 
humans have much the same power. Miss 
Blizabeth C. White, who has done so much 
to develop the blueberry industry in New Jer- 
sey, at one time offered prizes to pickers who 
could find bushes carrying berries of large size. 
Blueberry pickers who worked through the 
swamps and thickets found many of these 
large berries, and the wonder was that they 
could start right into the swamps without 
observable landmarks and travel in a straight 
bee line to the plant they wanted. How could 
they possibly do it? 
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NE warm Sunday afternoon some 
years ago, I was sitting with a 


friend on her porch in a little town 
nestled close to the eastern slope of the 


The Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 


BY ESTHER E. 


REEKS, (Colo.) 


were sure, however, that he was not a 
common resident in the vicinity, and also 
that the plainer Birds must constitute 
his household. They were all of the 























A pair of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks,—nest and eggs 


Rockies. While we talked, there came to 
our ears a bird song, loud and clear, vet 
joyously sweet and appealing. We won- 
dered what Bird it could be that was 
pouring forth such happy strains, and 
stopping our conversation, we scanned 
the branches of the old apple tree from 
whence they seemed to come. There we 
discovered a family of six, of which all 
but one were buffy and gray, much 
streaked with brown. The sixth was a 
gorgeous fellow in black and white with 
a conspicuous expanse of rose on the 
breast. It was he who was caroling so 
sweetly. 

So little did either of us know about 
Birds at the time that we had no idea 
of the name of this striking visitor. We 


same sturdy build and all had exceedingly 
thick, heavy bills. It was some time 
afterward that I learned that we had been 
entertained that day by a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. There could be no mistake 
in this I knew the minute I saw a colored 
picture of this common resident of the 
higher woodlands of the East. 

No one ean know this charming 
songster without loving him. He is 
gentle-and retiring by nature, and an 
ardent lover. His devotion to his mate 
is commendable and he is ever ready to 
share with her the cares of family life. 
His usual summer range extends from 
Canada to Kansas and from the Atlantie 
to the eastern boundary of Colorado; but 
never since that July day have I seen him 
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as far west as the mountains. In Autumn 
he travels southward and spends his 
Winters in Central America. 

The western brother of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak is known as the Black- 
headed. This is similar in size and 
build, but the under parts are cinnamon- 
brown and yellow, instead of white and 
rose. Like that of the Rose-breasted, the 
female of this species is inconspicuous in 
color, while the young also resemble the 
mother during the first season. 

Both Birds are among the best friends 
of the farmer. Their food consists of 
weed seeds and injurious insects and 
beetles. They are especially fond of 
potato bugs, which they devour in large 
numbers when abundant. In addition to 
seeds and insect life, they vary their diet 
with the buds and blossoms of forest 
trees. Often in Springtime, they may be 
seen feasting on the flowers of the 
Hawthorne. 





The Flicker an Acrobat 


O YOU know that a Flicker cannot 
sit upon a twig as other Birds do? 
The natural element of a Flicker 
is tree trunks, fence posts, or telephone 
poles; and he is continually pecking 
at the bark or surface of these, in the 
hopes of obtaining some form of in- 
sect life. His nest is built in a hollow 
post or tree trunk, the opening to 
which is made by drilling a hole with 
his long beak. 

From observation I have decided 
that it is impossible for the Flicker to 
perch upon a twig, presumably be- 
cause here he has no opportunity to 
balance himself by bracing with his 
tail, as is the case on tree trunks or 
posts. 

Last Winter, during severely cold 
weather when the ground was covered 
with snow, a Flicker discovered the 
small berries on a Five-leaf Ivy which 
grows about our home. These berries 
grow in clusters hanging from the end 
of a twig much like wild grapes, and 
it was highly entertaining and amus- 
ing to watch his efforts to obtain them 
for food. 

Finding a branch upon which they 
hung, he would alight, and then the 
fun began. Teetering back and forth 
he would stretch and try to reach 
them; after several efforts perhaps 
succeeding in getting one in his beak; 
but in attempting to swallow it he lost 
his balance and away the berry went 
into the snow. Then the same antics 
were repeated. 

Finally he gave up the attempt to 
sit on the twig, and letting go, he 
hung upside down by his toes from 
the branch, and thus was able to pick 
his fill of fruit. 

At last, apparently tired out by his 
strenuous gymnastics, he hopped onto 
the window screen, where, with his 
toes hooked into the wire and his tail 
spread as a brace he fluffed out his 
feathers, tucked his head under his 
wing and proceeded to settle himself 
for a nap. 


V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 
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Polygamous Mr. Wren 


BY ESTHER E. 


F POLYGAMOUS Mr. Wren had 
| worn a coat like that of every other 

Mr. Wren, the guilty fact of his hav- 
ing two wives would probably never have 
been discovered. But a small patch of 
white feathers on one shoulder betrayed 
him to the world. 

Early in the Spring, Mr. Wren of the 
white spot and wife No. 1 returned from 
the South and decided to take up house- 
keeping on a rafter of the barn, using a 
knot-hole in the side as a door. About 
the same time, Mr. Wren No. 2 and his 
lady took possession of the little wren 
house on a pole in the back yard in 
plain sight from the kitchen door of the 
big house. 

For a short time, all went well with 
both couples. Then a tragedy occurred 
and Mrs. Wren No. 2: found herself a 
widow. At first she mourned as a true 
wife should. Sitting disconsolately at 
the door of her home, she seemed to have 
neither appetite to eat, nor desire to live. 

But before a week had passed she be- 
gun to look up and “take notice.” Why 
should she mope while she still possessed 
charms that might attract another hus- 
band? ‘True, all the Wrens of her ac- 
quaintance were already mated; but why 
should that matter? 

Mr. Wren of the white spot passed her 
door many times a day. His nest-build- 
ing was completed and he had time 
to spare. Why should he not spend some 
of it with her? She preened her feathers, 
put on her most engaging air, and in- 
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vited him to call. She was very charming 
and just at this time his wife was busy 
sitting on the nest he had helped to pro- 
vide. So he accepted the other’s invita- 
tion. His call was a pleasant one and it 
was repeated again and again. Then the 
gallant gentlemen decided that it was 
quite too bad for so charming a lady 
with so cozy a home to be without a hus- 
band and he would take upon himself 
the care of the second wife and family. 
The lady was willing and together they 
set the house once more in order. 

Soon polygamous Mr. Wren found him- 
self a very busy fellow, indeed, for it 
did not seem to be part of his plan to 
neglect his first family unduly for the 
sake of a second. But with the mouths of 
two hungry broods to help fill, it left him 
almost no time at all for song. 

What his little brown mate in the barn 
thought of all this, she never told. But 
her husband could not conceal his actions 
from his seandalized neighbors of the 
human kind; for there, as he went in 
and out of first one place and then the 
other, was the white spot catching the 
light and proclaiming to all that it was 
just one Wren and not two that acted 
as father to both families. 

There are many Birds that are true 
for life to one mate; but, like some mem- 
bers of the human race, not all hold to 
such high ideals. Yet should it not be 
easier to overlook the fact in a tiny being 
of the wild than in one supposedly en- 
dowed with much higher intelligence. ? 





An Exciting Experience with 
Eagles 


fF: 4GLa5 were seldom seen in our 
neighborhood, but one Summer one 
was frequently observed soaring about, 
while coincidently farmers began to miss 
lambs. 

One idle day I took the old muzzle- 
loading musket and started out to search 
for the Eagle’s nest in the wild wooded 
district of hills and ravines, and I was 
lucky enough to find it. Its proximity 
was made known by the old Bird which 
suddenly made its appearance and began 
to swoop down threateningly. I fired at 
it several times without visible effect. 
The nest was in a huge White Oak, bare 
of limbs for at least 40 feet, where it 
forked, and here was the nest. Its sides 
could be seen and looking out over them 
were two nestlings almost large enough 
to fly. 

I determined to capture the Eaglets by 
climbing the tree, at which exercise I was 
an expert. I tied- the musket to my 
back with my suspenders and began the 
ascent. The tree was too large to reach 
around but by compressing my kness and 
arms against the trunk I could move up. 
As I neared the nest the old Bird became 
bolder in her dashes and I began to 
experience an acute fear that I would be 
struck and knocked off before I could 
gain the nest. The swish of the Eagle’s 
wings close to my ears made me tremble. 


A fall would mean death or broken bones. 
A cold perspiration broke out on my 
body. The Eaglets looking down as I 
neared the nest chattered angrily and 
thus further enraged the Mother. My 
strength was now so near spent that it 
was only by a supreme effort on which 
I was conscious my life depended, that 
I was able to gain the crotch and for 
several minutes I lay across part of the 
nest, almost fainting from my exertions. 
The old Bird was now quite frantic and 
every swoop she made I expected to feel 
her long talons in my body. As strength 
returned, I made haste to unsling the 
musket and bring it into action. Several 
times I fired at the Eagle as it swept past 
me, and finally, fatally wounded as was 
afterwards discovered, it flew away. 

One of the Eaglets I threw out of the 
nest. The other I determined to take 
home captive, despite sundry wounds 
from its claws, and I managed to fasten 
it and the musket in such a way that I 
could descend. I was thankful to be 
safe again on the ground. The Eaglet 
thrown out I found dead, but I started 
home with the other. As I sat resting on 
top of a rail fence the captive Bird found 
a chance to sink its claws deep into a 
finger. Wild with pain I seized the 
Bird and killed it against the fence. 
But I had accomplished a real service in 
ridding the district of a destructive 
marauder. 


L. R. Jonnson, (Mo.) 
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A close-up of Box and Contents 


A New Idea for Porch-box 


BY ALICE D. MORFORD, (Iowa) 


ALWAYS have admired other peo- 
I ple’s movable porch-boxes, but 

hesitated about having any of my 
own, knowing they would be heavy 
to move and would leave ugly stains 
on the cement floor of the porch 
wherever they were set. 

Last Spring, however, I conceived 
the idea of having boxes made with 
small casters fastened to cleats in the 
bottom of the box, so that it may be 
moved about easily. If the wind 
blows, or the sun’s rays are too ardent, 
or an early frost threatens, we roll the 
boxes back against the side of the 
house, where they are protected. 

The boxes were filled with the house 
plants we had cared for and enjoyed 
all Winter, so cost us nothing but the 
making and the casters. The lumber 
we found in the attic;—a large, old 
wardrobe drawer, and a couple of 
wide, soft-pine boards. 

The corners of the boxes are rein- 
forced with pieces of heavy tin put on 
in the shape of ornamental hinges. 
The boxes are painted dark brown to 


match the trim of the house. The 
plants are Geraniums of several vari- 
eties, small-flowered Begonias, and 
beautiful foliage plants, brilliant in 
hue. ‘ 


Any “handy man about the house” 
could easily make the boxes, thus 
eliminating the most of the expense. 

(In the picture, “Pal” the family 
Fox Terrier is on guard.) 


This is Oct. 26th, and the plants 
are still beautiful; the Geraniums in 
full bloom; the Begonias a mass of 
pink blossoms; and the foliage plants 
adding their bit of color. 





Snail-Farming 


GP ATF ARNG. as a serious busi- 
ness, thrives in the suburbs of the 
large cities of France. Snails are as 
delicious and choice to the French 
people as are oysters and lobsters to 
the Americans. 

In Paris a hundred thousand are 
consumed daily. During Lent the 
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markets do their largest snail busi- 
ness. 

A Parisian eats fifteen or twenty 
Snails for breakfast, usually boiled in 
their shells, then seasoned with butter, 
garlic and parsley. 

The most famous snail-parks are 
in Burgundy where many vines grow, 
for Snails love juicy vines. Other 
snail-parks exist in other parts of 
France, as well as in Austria, Bavaria 
and Switzerland. These parks, or en- 
closures, are arranged so that one-half 
is in the shade and the other half is in 
the sun, to suit the Snail’s moods and 
habits. 

During August these big, fat Snails 
are collected over the countryside; 
they are found in masses at the roots 
of trees, below old walls and hedges. 
They are then placed in these grassy 
parks surrounded by specially built 
walls and fed on mint, thyme and 
sage. Here they remain until Oc- 
tober, or the beginning of cold 
weather. Then they cease feeding and 
are prepared to rest over Winter. 

Leaves and moss are thrown over 
the ground, covering the well-fed 
Snails. At this stage they are somno- 
lent and close their shells with a sort 
of cement, which is first a liquid, 
then hardens. 

The snail farmer then gathers great 
baskets of the inactive, torpid sleep- 
ing Snails, storing them in cellars. 
The parks are then closed until the 
following August. Finally the Snails 
are packed off to market as required. 
They never dreamed they’d be awak- 
ened in the warmth of the fire, by the 
French cook making a savory dish of 
them. 

Snails are also found in the chalk 
and oolite districts of the South of 
England. The glassmen at New 
Castle once a year have a snail-fest, 
generally collecting them the Sunday 
before the feast-day. 

Snails have been an article of ex- 
portation from England to the U. S. 
Edible Snails are the aristocracy of 
their race. It is said they were in- 
troduced into England as early as the 
17th century by the Romans. Even 
to-day large quantities may be found 
around Oxford and other Roman 
cities. They are lineal descendants of 
mollusks that graced the banquet 
tables of ancient Romans who fattened 
them on meal and boiled wine. 

Snails did not become popular in 
France until after the French revolu- 
tion. Prince Tallengrand Perigord 
seems to have been responsible. He 
was giving a dinner to the Emperor 
Alexander I, of Russia. He racked 
his own brains, as well as those of 
Anacreon, the cleverest chef of his 
age, to discover a new and exotic dish. 
Suddenly the prince remembered an 
exquisite concoction of Snails which 
he had eaten in Vienna. The dish 
achieved instantaneous success, and 
has remained a favorite delicacy in 
France ever since. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“There was an Owl sat on an Oak, 

The More he Heard the Less he Spoke, 
The Less he Spoke the More he Heard, 
Why can’t we be Like That Old Bird?” 


—PLATO. 


LD Father TIME—the biggest nonstop 

Speed Demon in the World! 

Another year rolls around and it seems 
only yesterday was Thanksgiving last year! 
Well, one comfort, no matter how bad 
things are, there’s always something to be 
thankful for. Even the old Turkey gob- 
bler penned up awaiting execution can be 
thankful he has only one neck to wring— 
Nature might have burdened him with two. 
Many folks are getting ready for the Big 
Game now. Not the one you mean, though. 
That Big Game of preparing Thanksgiving 
dinner and the bigger one of getting away 
with it! Whoever stops to be thankful for 
a tummy that stands for so much abuse. 
Talk about endurance tests! Many a 
poor old long-suffering stomach has been 
holding out on endurance tests for years 
and years and no publicity either. But 
then, the well-balanced readers of THE 
FLoweR GROWER are not among those 
“whose God is their belly.” (Phil. 3, 19.) 
For this let us be thankful. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sear.” 

One might suspect Wm. Cullen Bryant 
had rheumaticky twinges when the leaves 
began to fall to read that poem of his, but 
he wrote it in memory of a dead sister, 
and the poem mentions more American 
Flowers and Birds than any other poem 
written before it, ‘tis said. Autumn is 
neither melancholy or sad, nor is Winter. 
Autumn colors are Oriental colors—yel- 
lows, saffrons, gold, copper, bronze, reds of 
all shades—rich sunset colors. But Fall is 
the Sunset of the year. Those clear bright 
days right after Squaw winter, when the 
big round Moon comes riding along on an 
Autumn cloud and the night air sparkles 
like—sparkles like—apple cider of course. 
Everybody full of “pep” when Indian Sum- 
mer arrives, and when it comes to the 
beauties of the changing seasons, the 
Eastern states can brag to the Golden 
West, for there is plenty to brag about. 

Round the crackling fireside—the real 
altar of home—the whole family find a 
common meeting place. Goodness, they 
haven’t all been together like this since 
last Winter. It’s a time for drawing 
nearer, getting closer, growing to under- 
stand each other better, more sympathy. 
When you are warm you feel sort of 
friendly like to all the world. Even the 
stray dog whining at the door isn’t driven 
off, or the lone wayfarer knocking for a 
bite to eat. Even the much-swatted fly 
who messes up the ointment of happiness 
“in the good old Summertime,” no one 
minds; when some lone survivor buzzes 
round enjoying the welcome warmth. 
Thanksgiving and first school vacation. 
How the young folks love getting back 
home, talking over new experiences, hopes 
and aspirations, between pulling taffy, 
roasting chestnuts, cracking hickory nuts 
for Ma’s cake, and so on. 

Pa fills the woodbox, pulls up tue old 
hickory rocker, joggles the sleepy old Cat 
off the seat and sits down to read the 
Almanac. Ma mixes the pancakes for 
morning and puts some newspapers back of 
the plants in the kitchen windows. Back 
on the stove the teakettle simmers. Some 
neighbor might run in and those friedcakes 
(some folks say doughnuts to sound stylish, 


but friedcakes are what they are, so let us 
call them that) she made this afternoon, 
with a nice cup of hot tea would go good. 
Just between ourselves; (and by the way, 
this homely chat is not meant for pretenti- 
ous folks, just those who love the simple 
real things of life; those who have found 
out the foolishness of pretensions); but as 
I was saying, just between ourselves, isn’t 
the kitchen at this time ’o year the cosiest 
room in the house? One woman I knew 
boasted her two grownup sons never had 
eaten a meal in the kitchen in all their 
lives. Missed a lot of fun, is my opinion. 
Over in India the kitchen is looked upon 
as a sacred spot. No outsiders are per- 
mitted to enter and see foods being pre- 
pard or cooked. Partaking of food is 
a sacrament with the religiously-minded far 
Eastern folks. We make an orgy of it here, 
jazzing it aown. 


“Nature reads not our labels, ‘great’ and 
‘small’; Accepts she one and all.” 
—CHENEY. 


“Maat thee named all the Birds, without a 


gun 

Loved the wood Rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior? 

In man or maid, that thou from speech re- 

frained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 
—EMERSON. 


Some of the old timer Indians look for 
a mild Winter because not many pine nuts 
this year, so they have to buy. 


Another Christmas suggestion. A dried 
soup bouquet! A nice assortment attrac- 
tively arranged and put up of dried aroma- 
tic leaves from the Herb garden. ‘Thyme, 
sage, mint, bay leaves,—if you have a tree, 
or live near one—and many. others. Ameri- 
can people do not make as much use of 
herbs for seasonings as those in Europe or 
other parts of the world do. These herbs 
are healthful and change the taste of most 
ordinary foods that women get so tired 
cooking in the same old way throughout the 
days, weeks, months and years of one’s 
life. Try and get the family used to the 
different and unusual flavors. An every- 
day dinner “pepped up” tastes like a com- 
pany meal. 

And do not shy off from highly-spiced or 
hot foods. In Ceylon, India, Burma and 
other lands everyone eats hot peppers — 
chillies, curried foods! so firey one wishes 
for an asbestos throat to eat them the first 
time. When some of you were perhaps 
reading in this department last November 
of the romance of the spices and seasonings 
used in Thanksgiving pastries, pies and 
puddings, this writer was travelling in 
many of those far off lands, eating strange 
foods, seeing strange Birds, Flowers, Fruits 
and Vegetables. Over there they know 
nothing of our kind of cakes and desserts. 
Spices are used to flavor soups, vegetables 
and meats. Ginger root is cooked as a 
vegetable, sometimes made into a pickle in 
Japan. In China it is preserved in a thick 
rich syrup, or cooked and dried down with 
sugar. Ginger is good for you, is stimulat- 
ing and helps dispel gas. 

In the remote places of Asia, off the 
beaten track of the Western traveller, 
habits and customs have changed little dur- 
ing the centuries, so when you read in the 
Bible of foods, habits, clothing, ete., you 
may know that in those places life today is 
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carried on about the same as in the Bible 
days. When we think of them eating the 
fruits and vegetables, many of which we 
know, time and distance diminish. You re- 
member the people complaining to Moses 
of missing “the cucumbers and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the gar- 
lick,” of Egypt? 


The ancient Egyptians used incubators. 
Eggs were placed in ovens and before the 
days of ovens, in warm manure. 


Anyone wanting to try “something dif- 
ferent,” might cook a mess of Grasshoppers, 
Beetles or Locusts. The Bible says “Even 
these—ye may eat.” 


“Like a flower deep hid in the rocky 
cleft, smiles, though ’tis looking only at 
the sky.” 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 

Some letter of the after-life to spell; 

And by and by my soul returned to me 

And answered, I, myseif, am heaven and hell.” 
—OmarR KHAYYAM. 


Beauty Notes: Elder Flowers used in 
face creams. Likewise Cucumber. Moon 
governs both. Safflowers for making rouge. 
Belongs to Sun. Henna, from Lawsonia 
inermis to dye hair, also Sage. Jupiter 
rules Sage. Quince seeds or lax, soaked, 
keep hair in curl. Saturn rules both. 
Winter fashion note: Thick lovely white 
mantles of snow for the lawn and trees. 
Frost flowers for the windows. 


Old Greeks and Romans were wont to 
eat cabbage to counteract the drowsiness 
following “too much booze.” Artichokes 
thought to cure headaches and singers be- 
lieved they improved their voices. In fact 
many of the greatest men of ancient days 
considered it the most natural thing to 
heal with herbs and plants. Virgil writes 
of a celebrated doctor taught by Appollo 
himself, who used nothing but the remedies 
found in the gardens, fields and woods. 


“Let us a little permit Nature to take 
her own way; she better understands her 
own affairs than we.” 

—Montaigne. 


The good man suffers but to gain, 

And every virtue springs from pain; 
As aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow; 

But crush’d, or trodden to the ground 
Diffuse their balmy sweet around.” 





Shepherd Dog Proves a Hero 


NE day last week Officer Albert H. 

Manuel’s attention was attracted by a 
Shepherd Dog who, every time a car passed 
a certain spot in the road, ran from the 
woods and barked. The Dog had worn a 
path from the road into the woods where 
he had run back and forth. Officer Manuel 
followed the Dog and came to a big Police 
Dog tangled up near a small Poplar tree. 
A wire attached to the chain on the Dog’s 
collar had got wound around the tree and 
held the Police Dog a prisoner. The Dog 
was nearly exhausted and evidences of its 
struggle to get free were plainly seen. The 
Shepherd Dog had evidently found the 
Police Dog and was doing his best to obtain 
help. Officer Manuel liberated the prisoner. 
The Dog dashed to a brook for water and 
then running back placed his fore paws on 
Mr. Manuel’s shoulders and licked his face 
in gratitude. Both Dogs then hurried 
away. There appeared to be no name or 
license tag on the Police Dog’s strap. 

—Franklin (N. H.) Transcript. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


_“I enjoy your magazine very much indeed. 
Your editorials are just splendid, and it is 
certainly fitting that you should also encour- 
age the growth of the Flowers of Thought,— 
true wisdom and real charity.” 

(Killin, Seotland) 

“You certainly are getting out ® wonder- 
ful magazine. Sorry I did not learn about it 
several years ago. More success to you and 
your work.” (Rawlins, Wyoming.) 

“Every issue of the THe FLoOwerR GROWER 
has a dozen articles that I would like to con- 
gratulate you on, so as to let you know you 
heave interested readers way up here in 
Alberta, Can. 


“T like your editorials, and I like Tu 
FLOWER GROWER and all it contains. Long 
may you wave!” (Roseberg, Alta.) 

“IT have been buying your very excellent 
magazine for about two years. It is the only 
flower magazine I know that excludes things 
unrelated to gardening, and somehow always 
manages to print just what we want to 
know.” (Tucson, Ariz.) 

“T am a friend of TH» FLrower Grower. I 
find it helpful and appreciate its influence in 
inculeating a love for the beautiful and simple, 
—the real thing.” (Palmyra, N. Y5 

“T am enclosing money order for five year’s 
subscription. 

“T am receiving 8 different flower magazines 
regularly and I must say that Tue JOWER 
GRoweR is the best and most up to date and 
interesting of the lot and I look forward for 


it every month.” 
(Wellington, New Zealand) 
icked 


“For the past year or two I have 
up and read several magazines pertaining to 
homes and gardens, but they all appear to 
be lacking that quality which your magazine 
has. That is, real practical information that 
the amateur can understand and make use of 
in his garden. Your magazine is full of it.” 

Burlingame, Calif.) 

“T am delighted with THz FLOWER Grower, 
and my dealing with your advertisers which 
has amounted to over $300.00, has been most 
satisfactory. The safeguard of only accepting 
reliable advertisers in a magazine is a great 
protection to your readers.” 

° (Landover, Md.) 

“I enjoy your magazine very much as it is 
the best I have ever read and I have had a 
good many magazines. Yours is to the point 
and is full of practical information for 
amateurs. I cannot say which I like best for 
your articles are all good. I enjoy it from 
cover to cover.”’ (Pittsburgh, Penna.) 


“T get five horticultural magazines and there 
is not one to compare with Tur FLower 
Grower. I read it two and three times over 
before I get my next number.” 

(Midland, Ont.) 


“T enjoy every issue of our FLowerR GROWER. 
It is well worth the price. I am @ happy 
subscriber.” (Atlanta, Ga) 


“In my opinion if anyone who works with 
flowers does not like THE FLOwerR GROWER and 
its editor they are narrow—have not @ wide 
view of Life as Nature made it. 

“It is good to have a great mind agree with 
you, sometimes it is better to have the great 
mind disagree with you. It might set you to 
thinking. 

“T enjoy THe FLower Grower and the free, 
independent thinker who edits it. It is good 
to have an opinion of your own.” 

(Tacoma, Wash.) 


“THe FLower Grower is the best invest- 
ment I ever made.” (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 


“Enclosing remittance for renewal subscrip- 
tion. I do not want to miss a single number. 
It is just one of the ‘must haves.’ ”’ 

(Norwalk, Ohio) 


“T have now a copy of every volume since 
the first which was issued in 1914 under the 
name of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
my interest grows more and more as each 
monthly part comes along. I would not be 
without it for any money. It has helped me 
over many a stile. I wish you success with 
your great publication.” 

(Melbourne, Australia) 


“T have been reading last year’s copies of 
THe FLOWER GROWER from cover to cover, ads 
included, and have gleamed my money’s worth 
many times over in useful information in 
flower culture, and inspiration from the pen 
of the Editor. It is truly ‘a magazine with 
a mission.’ ” Ft. Myers, Fla.) 


“Your FLower Grower is a_ wonderful 
magazine. It is what one wants for practical 
every day help in making a garden.” 

(Portland, Oregon) 














NATURE—THE TEACHER 


E are, some of us, such creatures of 

habit that we gaze unseeingly at many 
of the beauties of Nature until by some 
startling demonstration of color or outline 
we are forced to become Nature-conscious. 
This fact was brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion one cold winter morning, when I awoke 
to find that a heavy snow had fallen during 
the night. The previous day had been just 
au ordinary winter day. The trees were 
bleak and bare and though beautiful in 
form lacked the charm which they bear 
when clothed in shimmering, beckoning 
leaves. 


One could look far across the valley but 
the fields were brown and lifeless, offering 
no inducements in the way of color or 
warmth, so that almost unconsciously one 
shrank back from the window to the shelter- 
ing walls of the house and the warmth of a 
glowing fire. 

But what a transformation a few short 
hours had wrought. The snow which had 
fallen so noiselessly, was heavy and of the 
clinging variety, tree trunks, limbs and 
even small twigs had assumed new and 
startling proportions. All projections on 
level surfaces above the ground wore caps, 
peaked caps like so many dunces, but in- 
stead of looking dumb and uninteresting, 
they had taxen on new charms and had 
become objects to be gazed upon with admi- 
ration. 


Bushes which only yesterday had been 
stiff and bare were now bowed gracefully 
almost to the ground. Others rested 
their soft, curving branches against trees 
or posts in almost a caressing fashion. 


I stood long before my window full of 
admiration before the beautiful scene which 
had been so swiftly and artistically painted 
by Nature’s hand during the darkness of 
the night. It was like fairyland, I thought 
— and then I saw what I had not seen 
before. My garden upon which I had spent 
considerable time and thought, was far 
from finished. There had been bare, ugly 
spots to which I had become so accustomed 
that I did not even realize that they were 
unadorned. The grape arbor, for instance, 
—how attractive it had become with that 
clinging blanket of show which now covered 
that post toward which the grapevines 
would not grow. That long side too, which 
the vines never did cover but which was 
now partially concealed by the drooping, 
snow-laden branches just as if they had 
leaned over tenderly to cover its nakedness, 

Yes, that picture made by the snow will 
linger in my memory long enough, I hope, 





to enable me to decorate some of the un- 
adorned spots in my yard with soft cling- 
ing vines whose blossoms will add a new 
charm. Already I have transplanted an 
orphan Clematis, close to a strong post of 
the arbor which will support it eagerly I 
know. Some wild Bergamont and Elder at 
a safe distance will form a sort of screen 
on another side. Quick growing annual 
vines will furnish foliage and blossoms this 
year while other more sturdy vines are 
growing. 

If we are to get the most out of our gar- 
dens we must be alertly conscious, not only 
of its beauties but of any possibility of 
ugliness as well. If we are constantly 
watchful, no doubt we shali discover new 
beauties, new avenues of development of 
which we have never dreamed. 


STetta G. NELson (Ohio) 


TIPHIA POPILLIAVORA 


This little wasp-like creature is a 
stranger in the land, brought here from 
Japan. He eats Wild Carrots and hates 
Japanese Beetles. He is an honored guest, 
here by the arrangement of no less an 
agency than the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, through the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

Over in Japan this winged friend of 
flowers and plants is unrelenting in its 
campaign against the pest that wrecks 
havoc with green lawns and flowers. The 
government officials had several hundred 
packed and shipped to their experiment 
station. The first few shipments were of 
cocoons only, but more than half died in 
shipment and after emergence at the ex- 
periment station. Small colonies were 
established by releasing not more than 150 
of the insects. They spread over a few 
acres and in 1929 were found to infest an 
area of three-and-a-half square miles. In 
1927 and 1929, many colonies were planted 
throughout the infested area of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and a few in New York. 
These colonies are said to be thriving, and 
recovery campaigns have shown the Tiphia 
has satisfactorily adapted itself to its new 
environment. One of the great difficulties in 
naturalizing the Insect here was the matter 
of food. The Tiphia, however, has taken a 
great fancy to the Wild Carrot or Queen 
Anne’s Lace, as it is also called, and 
thousands have been seen on its white lace- 
like flower. With this as its food supply, 
the Tiphia is expected to increase in num- 
bers now, without assistance, and event- 
ually to become one of the chief agencies 
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working to check the destructive activities 
of the Japanese Beetle. 

The combat between the twe is not one 
between adults, but between larvae. The 
adult Tiphia bores into the ground and 
deposits her eggs on the back of the Beetle 
Grub. When the Tiphia Grub is in need 
of food, there is his meal before him. Both 
Insects in the adult stage are indifferent to 
each other, 

R. C. WATLEY, ( Penna.) 


FINE HANGING BASKET PLANTS 


The plant commonly called “Star of Beth- 
lehem,” the true name of which I learned 
from Tue FLower Grower, that reliable 
source of true information, is fine for 
Hanging Baskets. The full name is quite 
a mouthful (Campanula isophylla alba), 
but I call it “Isophylla” for short. 

It is a trailing vine with small heart- 
shaped leaves, daintily scalloped, and lit- 
erally covered with large white star-shaped 
blossoms, set so thickly that they overlap 
each other. It is easily grown from a slip 
and makes the most beautiful showing of 
any basket plant I ever saw. 


The dainty little vine commonly called 
“Moneywort” makes a fine plant for Hang- 
ing Baskets, too. It is a hardy trailing 
vine, and will even stand our cold northern 
winters. Its name too,’ is a mouthful, 
(Lysimachia mummularia repens), but 
Moneywort does very well for its name. Its 
long’ trailing stems are set with little round 
leaves opposite each other about the size of 
a dime, and its bright golden-yellow stars 
on slender stems which stud the vine like 
little gold coins, makes the name very suit- 
able, and renders the vine very attractive. 
But as this plant has no ambition to climb 
upward, a basket of it has a rather flat 
appearance on top and needs some plant 
with higher aspirations for the center. 
Sweet Alyssum is my choice for the center 
of this, and adds a dainty grace to the 
whole, 


The dear little Kenilworth Ivy is an- 
other fine plant but to have the basket as 
attractive as possible, this too, needs a cen- 
ter plant with higher aspirations. To my 
mind nothing is more beautiful for this 
than the lovely blue Lobelias. They, con- 
trast finely with dainty, pearly-white 
blooms of the Ivy. 

The Kenilworth Ivy I find perfectly hardy 
in Virginia, and I often find self-sown seed- 
lings in my flower garden. 

Both of these last-named vines for bas- 
kets are quite hardy and will do well in 
cool rooms, where tender plants like the 
Tradescantias, will not grow. 

AiIcE R. Corson (Va.) 





AN UNUSUAL PET 

Peep was an orphan Chicken, hatched out 
late in the Summer, in a nest where the 
Hens laid. No one knew where she came 
from, nor how she happened to be, but 
somehow, like Topsy, she just “growed.” 

The family who owned her couldn’t be 
bothered with pet Chickens, so she was 
given to a young couple who lived next 
door. She soon became a great pet and 
would follow them wherever they went. 
Every time either of them went over to a 
store, Peep would run as fast as she could 
follow. If the store door did not close too 
quickly she would go right in, and if it did, 
she would wait patiently outside the door. 
She had a way of persistently chattering, 
saying “daw-daw-daw” over and over again, 
but she never induiged in any of this 
chicken talk when she was alone. 

She refused to make up with strangers, 
but was most devoted to her master and 
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mistress. If either one was lying in the 
hammock in the back yard, Peep would 
come bounding as soon as she could and 
perch on the bottom of it. No matter how 
often the swinging of the hammock jarred 
her off she would chatter away in a scold- 
ing tone, ruffle her feathers and fly back. 
She never sat there if the hammock was not 
occupied. 

Often, when following closely at her mas- 
ter’s heels in the yard, she would suddenly 
fly up and squat on his shoulder. She had 
a ferocious appetite for buttons. If she 
saw a button she pecked at it and if it was 
the least bit loose, it was greedily devoured. 

When she was very tiny, her leg was 
broken. A splint was put on and in time it 
recovered. She always favored the injured 
leg. If she did not get the attention she 
craved she would draw up the injured leg, 
put her head on one side and get quite a 
pathetic note in her “daw-daw-daw” 
chatter. 

She learned to do several cute things that 
seemed almost incredible for a Hen. One 
was to eat very daintily at anything her 
master held in his mouth. If she ate too 
greedily she got no more. One day she 
erred by giving a quick peck at his glasses. 
Another time she thought his teeth were 
buttons, and anything that looked like 
buttons had a special attraction. 

Peep became so devoted that it was em- 
barrassing at times, so she was sent by ex- 
press to some relatives who kept a few hens. 
Knowing what a pet she had been Peep was 
cordially received and she was unpacked on 
the back verandah of her new home. There 
was a couch at one end and in just a few 
minutes after her two hundred-mile jour- 
ney, she hopped up on the couch and laid an 
egg. 

In her new home she was petted as much 
as in her former home and soon became 
very devoted. Some time afterward, when 
her former foster parents visited the rela- 
tives where Peep now made her home, she 
knew them and hung around them so closely 
that it was decidedly amusing, and at 
times embarrassing. 

Peep eventually died of old age. 
JEANNETTE LEADER (Ont.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX AND _ HOLLY- 
HOCKS IN FLORIDA 


I see in THe FLowEerR GROWER that some 
Floridians say Perennial Phlox and Holly- 
hocks cannot be grown in Florida. Just 
now in my garden both are blooming. One 
is a double pale-yellow fringed Hollyhock, 
which grew 13 feet high, was full of bloom 
and had branches like a young tree. It 
is cut down now, (August 20th), but have 
single reds and pinks still in bloom. I 
will later on furnish information on their 
culture here. 


Mrs. G. E. Ropgers, ( Fla.) 


WATERING HEAVILY OR LIGHTLY 
In your June issue under timely sug- 

gestions for June, on page 302, by Bertha 

Herbert-Hammond is the following: 

“Should it be necessary to water the 
garden, follow the safe rule to give it a 
thorough soaking at intervals rather than 
a daily sprinkling. The latter course is 
harmful because merely moistening the 
top of the soil induces the roots to push up 
to the top of the surface of the ground 
where they may be easily injured.” 

There are two ideas I wish to give on 
these lines. If the ground is loose, as it 
should be before sprinkling, the water 
would go down to the roots almost imme- 
diately, so they would not have to come up. 

There are two ways to sprinkle. If there 
is time the soil should be stirred, around 
the plants at least, before sprinkling. If 
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that cannot be done, the next best thing to 
do is to just wet the foliage well. 

When this is done in the evening, when 
all watering should be done, the plants will 
recover much more quickly from the day’s 
heat. It may be called an exaggerated 
dew. One thing in favor of this plan is 
that you are anticipating the dew two or 
three hours and then, too, this sprinkling 
will do more good than the dew, which 
is not very abundant in hot, dry weather 
when sprinkling is needed. 


Dr. J. B. Burts, (Ill.) 


Editor’s Note: 

As the Editor sees it, Mrs. Hammond is 
right that a thorough wetting is better than 
a superficial one, and Dr. Butts tells only half 
the story when he says that water goes to the 
roots almost immediately. Surely it will not 
unless a comparatively large quantity is used 
and that is what Mrs. Hammond suggests. 

The soil should be open at time of sprinkling 
or watering, but this is true at any time, as 
a crusted soil does not properly utilize rain- 
fall. The rule in this connection is to cul- 
tivate after every rain so as to keep the top 
soil open to allow air to get at the roots of 
the plant and to utilize rainfall as it comes. 
There are other reasons for cultivating besides. 

Dew is of: advantage to plant growth in 
many ways, and when rainfall is insufficient 
it does help to revive plants at night which 
are wilted during the day. But this revival 
is only temporary and watering at the roots 
is necessary for any considerable progress in 
plant growth. Heavy dew or _ superficial 
sprinkling is only a temporary relief. The 
mineral plant foods in the soil are available 
only in solution; and therefore, when the mois- 
ture supply fails, the feeding of the plant 
from this source necessarily stops, or rather, 
growth is in proportion to the amount of mois- 
ture available—within limits both ways, of 
course. 


ROOF DRAIN PIPES FREEZE 


Commenting on above subject, 
issue: 

With two 4-inch drain pipes from an 
ordinary-size roof, there should be no un- 
usual trouble from  freezing—provided 
pipes are clear. As explained by the Edi- 
tor in previous answer, water from melt- 
ing snow on roof, entering pipe and freez- 
ing causes congestion. 

Only last week this writer had occasion 
to paint a roof drain, and before replacing 
cleaned out the inside, which produced 
one Sparrow’s nest complete with all im- 
provements, a 6-inch solid layer of hay, 
leaves and damp compost, and two rubber 
balls. 

Dust and leaves landing on roof are car- 
ried down into pipes and sometimes ac- 
cumulate, building up more or less solidly, 
eventually clogging pipes so that little or 
no water can pass. Placing of wire guards 
in holes on roof will keep out leaves. 

If “leaders” spill on ground their action 
can be easily noted during a fair down- 
pour of rain. If they waste into “french,” 
or underground drains, the lower part 
should be removed and an examination 
made. After five or ten years of use, con- 
siderable black matter will accumulate and 
cause clogging. 

If surface earth or soil has also washed 
into french drain, dig hole about size of 
barrel and fill with broken stone 1% 
inches in size. Run bottom of leader pipe 
into clay pipe set with hub 6 inches above 
earth so that soil will not wash down. 

H. F. Kuzex (N. J.) 


August 


SURPLUS KITTENS 

Apropos of the article on page 401, 
FLowER Grower for August, 1930, “Dis- 
posing of Surplus Kittens,” I have a better 
way. 

I keep my Kittens until the old Cat be- 
gins to tire of them, six or eight weeks 
(and I feed the old Cat well). Then I 


place this advertisement in the Sunday 
paper under the classification: ‘““Wanted— 
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Miscellaneous”’—“Wanted, Good Homes 
for three Kittens, phone 3885-R.” I get 
from 12 to 20 answers. It takes all kinds 
of people to make up the world. You can 
find homes for grown Cats and grown Dogs 
this way. 

The Cat, although smaller and weaker, 
loves you quite as much as the Dog and 
tries to comfort you when you cry. 


READER. 


PLATYCODON PERFECTLY HARDY 


The Platycodon is perfectly hardy, not 
only in Kansas, as Mrs. Wilcox says, but 
here in northern Iowa. The shoots come 
up late and from rather deep, and unless 
you know just where they are don’t dig 
around them too early. Another name 
for this is Wahlenbergia. 


GEo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


WISHING PLANTS DEAD 


It is very uncanny and also impossible 
that you can wish a plant to die and it 
will very obligingly turn up its toes. 
First, I do not think we should wish a 
plant dead, even if not proved to be worthy 
of your garden. Leave it and pass it on 
to someone who loves flowers and they will 
see beauty in it. If by wishing plants 
dead they would all die, why not wish the 
weeds to die instead of working so hard 
with a hoe to kill them. 

I have seen many Roses, but I never saw 
one yet that was so horrible that I would 
wish it dead. I think the Rose died of 
some disease, perhaps from lack of water 
or too much water, or the moles might 
have eaten off most of the roots. There is 
seldom a Rose propagated that has no 
beauty. Some of my choicest flowers die 
for all I can do, but I never wish even a 
bug dead, for we who cannot bring to life 
a dead object have no right to wish any- 
thing dead. 


Mrs. McKee (Ohio.) 





Editor’s Note: 


Mrs. McKee surely has the right attitude to- 
ward living things in not wishing anything 
dead, but her optimism in this direction per- 
haps does not qualify her to speak authorita- 
tively on the general subject. 

Wishing for things is equivalent to praying 
for them and prayer may be negative as well 
as positive. If one believes in the efficacy of 
prayer one must (at least to @ certain extent), 
believe it possible to wish plants dead. 

But there are a lot of materialists in the 
world who do not believe in anything which 
is not understandable by their mental pro- 
cesses, and understandable by the senses. It is 
hardly worthwhile to take the argument fur- 
ther, but it is surely worthwhile to study these 
things. 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY 


In the article “The Monarch Butterfly,” 
Fannie M. Heath asked, “Where do they 
hang themselves up when in the wild?” 

I have found these beautiful green and 
gold Chrysalis hanging on the underside 
of String Bean bushes. Once I found one 
on the leaves of the Carrot. The first 
Chrysalis I found looked so beautiful, I 
brought it indoors to watch. It was in- 
doors only a few days, when a Milkweed 
Butterfly emerged. 


ADELE GRENNAN RovueH (Conn.). 


SPANISH MOSS NOT A PARASITE 


In the July, 1930, issue of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, an article, “Spanish Moss a 
Greedy Monster,” appeared. The author- 
ess, Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell of Texas 
has made several statements concerning 
the Spanish Moss, (Tillandsia) which are 
quite at variance with the findings of 
botanists and ecologists. Lest your read- 
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GREENHOUSE FROM WINDOW SASH 





A very useful Greenhouse can be 
made from old window sash, as 
illustrated in the diagram. The heat 
is supplied by warm manure, and 
crops of Lettuce can be grown dur- 




















ing the Winter; and Cucumbers or 
Flowers during the Summer. 

The sides are of concrete, five 
feet by six inches, and one foot 
above ground. The sill, D, is made 
from 2x4, also the ridge, E. The 
sash can be hinged at top, so as to 
be used for ventilating, or for fill- 
ing the pit with warm manure, or 
removing it. 

A and B show how the two 
ends are made, with sashbar; and 
C, how the sill is bolted to the 
concrete with anchor bolts. 

THOMAS SHEUARD 




















ers accept the erroneous statements con- 
cerning the nature of this air plant I 
should like to state the following facts: 

Spanish Moss is a fine air plant and not 
a parasite. The trees and plants on which 
it grows provide it with support, but the 
host is never called on for nourishment. 
It is a common sight to see living strands 
of Spanish Moss hanging from telephone 
and telegraph wires in Southern Louisiana 
and no stretch of the imagination would 
allow one to believe that the Moss could 
derive any nourishment from iron or 
copper wires. 

In Andubon Park, New Orleans, an im- 
pressive row of Live Oaks is festooned 
with strands of Tillandsia, but no one 
would even suggest that these trees have 
been robbed of any nourishment. 

The March, 1930, issue of the Nature 
Magazine published an article of mine on 
“Spanish Moss, A By-Product of the For- 
est.” In this article—based on a year’s 
study in the Louisiana forests, I have 
tried to show that this Moss is really of 
considerable value. It is still being collect- 
ed by the natives and settlers and often 
forms a very considerable part of their 
income. 

Probably the only injury suffered by any 
of the trees acting as hosts for the Span- 
ish Moss is a slight one’ due to the fact 
that the Moss often shades portions of the 
tree. As far as I know the trees aren’t 
killed, and I question whether fire or some 
other factor wasn’t the real cause of the 
death of the trees Mrs. Darnell referred to. 


G. H. Lentz, Silviculturist, (La.) 


JUNEBERRY 


I note several bits of information relative 
to the Juneberry. There is a tree of this 
kind on the grounds of an old farm house 
about a mile away that is a very attrac- 
tive object, both when in bloom and in 
fruit. The berries, which are about as 
large as blueberries, grow in clusters like 
currants. On ripening they turn first red, 
then purple, and finally black, when they 
are very juicy and palatable. We gathered 
a quantity once and made some jam, but 
cooking seemed to develop a very disagree- 
able acrid quality. No one could eat the 
jam. Perhaps this is why horticulturists 
have not taken it up for improvement, for 
a fruit that cannot be used for pies, jams 
and jellies is of little value. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH AURATUM LILY 


I read an article in Toe FLOWER GROWER 
regarding growing Auratum Lilies and 
would like to relate my experience with this 


Lily, which I admired but was unable to 
grow for years. 

Sometimes they would come up from fall 
planting and give a few blooms but that 
would be the last of bulbs too. 

A local nursery, I learned, was successful 
growing them near a Holly hedge, planted 
around fourteen inches deep, in this locality. 
I have an English Laurel hedge, so three 
years ago tried planting them fourteen 
inches deep in rich dirt with plenty of 
peat and sand. They are now up two feet 
or more, with much larger stems, and each 
year have given many more large blooms. 
I notice a few small ones around some this 


season. Each fall I mulch with cow 
manure. 

I think deep planting with some stem 
protection is the secret, with this Lily 


with good soil. They have, however, been 
most satisfactory and beautiful the past 
three seasons. 

Ek. P. Furniss, (Ore.) 


YELLOW PEONIES 


Mr. Brand, in his Peony manual, tells 
of the three best yellow Peonies. Fanny 
Crosby, Laura Dessert, and Primevere; 
the best yellow Peonies grown. But to 
have success with the cut flowers, they 
must be cut in bud and developed from 
the sun. Who can tell us more about 
those Peonies? 

Mrs. McKEsg, (Ohio) 





INDIAN SUMMER 


In an old book of pioneer adventures and 
travels published in the early 1800s, there 
is an explanation of the term “Indian 
Summer.” This is that just after the first 
cold weather and sharp frost of Fall, there 
comes this period of hazy beauty, a fore- 
runner of the Winter. The Indians then 
made their last forays upon the white set- 
tlers before the cold set in; and so this 
season, instead of being to our forefathers 
in the wilderness a time of loveliness, was 
a time of dread as the red warriors 
gathered, put on their war paint, danced 
their harvest and war dances and prepared 
to make a final assault on white settlements 
and scattered settlers. This gave rise, ac- 
cording to this account, to the term Indian 
Summer—while there was another season 
just as much dreaded—the warm spell of 
weather that usually denotes the breaking 
of winter and coming along about the last 
two weeks of February. Again the Indians 
sharpened up their arrows and restrung 
their bows to try to drive away the (to 
them) invaders. 

Mrs. I. E. Fow er, (Ky.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


(Southern New York) 


The leaves are stirred by breezes 
And one by one they fall; 
They hear November's whistle 
And gladly heed its call. 
—FRANK BURNS. 
OPY Nature’s method and use the 
fallen leaves for a winter protec- 
tion for your garden. If you are 
so fortunate as to have more leaves than 
required for this purpose, pray do not 
burn or waste them for they are also 
very valuable for converting into leaf 
mold. 


Pansy plants grown from seed sown 
during July or August, may be wintered 
successfully if the bed in which they are 
is in a sheltered location and the drain- 
age is good. A mulch of leaves held in 
place by light brushwood will provide 
sufficient winter protection. 

Though bulbs for indoor forcing are 
usually potted in October, there is still 
time to do this work. After potting keep 
the bulbs in a dark, cool, rather moist 
place until a good root system has been 
formed. The time required for this 
varies from 6 to 12 weeks according to 
varieties of the bulbs. 








When one has only a few Apples and 
Pears to store for winter use, they may 
be kept in very good condition by taking 
a little extra care with them. Wrap the 
fruit singly in paper and place stem end 
upward on a shelf in a dry, cool, well- 
ventilated place. 

Though we no longer are able to gather 
fresh vegetables from the garden, we may 
continue to use quite freely in our diet 
uncooked vegetables, that have been 
stored for winter use. Cabbage, Winter 
Radish, Apples, Pears, Nuts, Endive, and 
similar foods, are usually available to 
provide the quite universally-used salad. 
Even raw Carrot or Turnip, either sliced 
very thin or chopped fine, may be used to 
give a delicious flavor to salad or sand- 
wich filling. 

Bulbs of Snowdrops, Tulip, Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, and other hardy 
bulbs, may still be planted. In fact they 
may be set out until the ground freezes 
so hard that it cannot be worked. A 
mulch of leaves, straw, or similar material 
spread over the bulb bed after the ground 
has frozen will afford protection from the 
harmful effects of alternate thawing and 
freezing. 





At this time house plants will need 
considerable attention. Whenever the 
weather will permit, ventilate the plant 
room. Apply water in moderation when 
the top soil looks dry. See that sun- 
loving plants get all the sunlight possible 
and turn the pots around once a week 
or so, in order to allow the sun to reach 
all sides of the plants. 

Keep the air in the house moist. This 
may be accomplished by placing pans of 
water on registers or radiators; a method 
not always sightly. The atmospheric 


moisture problem may be solved quite 
as satisfactorily and in a more artistic 
manner by growing bulbs in receptacles 
of water or by the use of an aquarium 
in which, besides the small fish, are a 
number of growing water plants, to keep 
the water in good condition. 





Put the lawn furniture, lawn mower, 
and garden tools under cover. Remove 
soil from the garden implements and rub 
vaseline or oil over all metal portions. 
A coating of melted lard (2 parts) and 
powdered resin (1 part) applied with a 
brush will keep metals from rusting even 
if the tools are stored in a place that is 
not damp proof. 
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Add to winter comfort and save con- 
siderable on your fuel bill by placing 
double or storm windows over those on 
the exposed side of your house. Merely 
tacking weather strips over the crevices 
about windows and doors will make a 
surprising difference in the amount and 
the efficiency of the fuel used to heat the 
home comfortably during cold weather, 
and will also safeguard your house 
plants. 


Time was, when under the idea that it 
was beneficial to the soil, garden rubbish 
was left undisturbed until Springtime. 
However, horticulturists have by tests 
shown that this is in reality a very un- 
sanitary practice, resulting often in the 
spread of plant diseases and the harbor- 
ing of pests. So clean up the garden 
before Winter sets in, and burn up rub- 
bish, embryo-insects and all. 





The Delphinium 


W. A.—(in Gardner’s Chronicle, English) 


N common with many other races of 
l herbaceous plants, the Delphinium has 
been greatly improved in recent years, 
and although further developments are 
quite within the range of possibility, the 
plant, as we know it to-day, appears to 
have reached the acme of graceful stateli- 
ness of which it is capable, and it is cer- 
tainly among the most useful and attrac- 
tive of our hardy herbaceous perennials. 
The stately, tapering spikes of our mod- 
ern varieties are generally well-furnished 
with flowers of substance, yet not so 
thickly disposed as to destroy their in- 
dividual beauty, and when it is remem- 
bered that the actual flowering part of 
many of the spikes is quite three feet long 
it can be understood that such plants make 
their presence felt in the herbaceous 
border. In some varieties also, these spikes 
are furnished with long, elegant branches 
which develop after the main spike has 
finished flowering, and thus materially pro- 
long the period of display. In the matter 
of color, it may be stated that there is 
perhaps not a superabundance of varieties 
of a really good blue, but the combination 
of blue, purple and rose that one so fre- 
quently sees in varieties is nearly always 
pleasing, and there is room, in a large 
garden, at any rate, for Delphiniums of 
almost every shade of colour. That a rosy- 
purple variety will clash when planted 
alongside a clear blue variety is inevitable, 
but segregated and arranged in different 
colonies, each becomes attractive and dis- 
plays its charms in the most delightful 
way. 

It is when grown in large colonies that 
the real decorative value of the Delphinium 
is most appreciated. Probably because of 
the stateliness of the plant, its use in gar- 
dens is generally confined to clumps or 
masses in the herbaceous border and, 
while its value for this purpose needs no 
emphasis, its extended planting in infor- 
mal masses in bays of the shrubbery, or 
even in open glades of the wild garden, 
should be more widely practised. The 
ease with which Delphiniums may be 
raised from seeds facilitates this mode of 
planting, and I have known garden-lovers, 
who looked on the Delphinium as suitable 
for the herbaceous border only, gaze in 
astonished admiration on a mass of sev- 
eral hundred plants informally arranged 
in a large bay of a shrubbery. 

The Delphinium, if it is to attain per- 
fection, must have good cultivation. Like 


all quick-growing plants, it is a gross 
feeder, and it should be given a rich, 
deeply-worked soil. Many lovers of this 
noble plant regret its relatively short pe- 
riod of flowering, ending in July, but 
plants in full health and vigour grow away 
again quickly if the first flower spikes 
are removed immediately they are over, 
and make a fair secondary display in the 
Autumn. It is obvious that such intensive 
culture is exhausting to the plant, and 
can only succeed when good cultivation 
and feeding are practised. To maintain 
vigour in the plants, the clumps should 
be divided fairly frequently, while the 
crowns may be separated without undue 
injury, and firm planting should be prac- 
tised. The facility with which the 
Delphiniums are raised from seeds has 
been referred to, but it is, perhaps, not 
sufficiently appreciated that quite a large 
proportion of seedling plants flower in the 
first year of growth, under good condi- 
tions. That is, from seeds sown in the 
Spring, plants may be grown to flower in 
the Autumn, thus enabling the would-be 
large-scale planter to select the shades of 
colour for mass effects. 

The Delphinium is not without its ene- 
mies, and in some gardens, slugs are very 
destructive by eating the young shoots as 
they appear in the Spring, leading to a 
serious weakening or even the death of the 
plant. The habit of the slug is to feed by 
night and shelter by day, hence, providing 
them with shelter forms a ready . means 
of trapping. By laying large boards, turves, 
bark or orange peel in their haunts, and 
collecting from them daily, their numbers 
can be reduced considerably. Baits of 
bran, oatmeal and brewers’ grains, poi- 
soned with Paris green, may also be laid, 
if they can be used under complete con- 
trol. A mixture of equal parts of lime, 
soot and salt scattered around the plants 
acts as a deterrent. 

The plant is also very susceptible to mil- 
dew, and the best preventives of this in- 
sidious disease are good cultivation to 
maintain the constitution of the plant, a 
well-drained soil ensuring equality of 
moisture at the roots, and the avoidance 
of draughty corners when planting. When 
attacks appear they may only be effectively 
combated by acting immediately the fungus 
shows itself, and there is no better remedy 
than flowers of sulphur, care being taken 
to thoroughly dust the underside of the 
foliage. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
November 


BY CHARLOTTE 


HE first half of November may be 
safely counted on to furnish won- 
derful gardening weather, every 
minute of which is precious, for there are 
so many things needing to be done and 
the time is all too short. The transplant- 
ing and putting out of new plants of 
perennials should have been attended to 
before this. Though, if there is work of 
this kind still waiting to be done, one 
may take a risk, if the planting is done 
immediately, on the weather remaining 
mild until the plants get somewhat es- 
tablished in the new location. Even a 
late fall-planting being better than a late 
spring-planting. 


Many growers of Sweat Peas make a 
practice of planting the seed in the Fall 
of the year, claiming that they get bet- 
ter results than from spring-sown seed. 
About the middle of November an eigh- 
teen-inch trench should be dug and filled 
to within ten inches of the top with a 
layer of well-rotted manure; on top of 
which a layer of rich loam is placed, then 
the seed, spacing them two inches apart 
in the row. Over the seed place another 
layer of rich loam. Some growers lay 
a board or plank over the trench while 
others do not; it being a matter each 
must decide for himself. In the Spring 
the usual practice of filling the trench 
as the plants grow is followed. 


The Chrysanthemums belong to Novem- 
ber. Not only the hardy kinds, but the 
immense shaggy-head varieties that suc- 
ceed best indoors. They can be grown 
outdoors with fairly good results, though 
they eannot stand the cold that their 
hardier sisters brave. So, about the first 
of the month, the plants of the tender 
varieties should be lifted from their out- 
door bed, placed in pots (small boxes are 
even better), taking care that the ball 
of earth surrounding the stem and roots 
remain unbroken. They should be placed 
under cover, but where they can get 
plenty of fresh air and plenty of water, 
and they will continue blooming, not 
wilting in the least and apparently never 
taking any notice of the change. In order 
to accomplish this result stress must be 
placed on lifting without disturbing the 
ball of earth. 


Amateur growers of Glads in the 
drought-stricken sections of the country 
have suffered great loss this year. Not 
only was the crop of blossoms cut short, 
but the new bulbs are practically worth- 
less being little more than bulblets. In 
fact a florist, giving a talk before a 
Garden Club meeting, pronounced the 
Glad bulbs (grown in the States where 
the drought has been severe) as not 
worth digging; advising that next year’s 
planting be made outright from newly- 
purehased bulbs in order to get satisfac- 
tory results. and the bulbs on hand dis- 
carded. The home grower makes the 
loudest wail of course, as he sees his 
vision of beds of glorious blossoms parch 
and vanish; and it doesn’t help his feel- 


S. ALLISON, (Tenn.)- 


ings any to remember that the man who 
has planted a thousand to his one is in 
just the same plight. (See Gladiolus 
Department—Immature Gladiolus Bulbs.) 


By this time the great majority of 
the garden annuals have finished their 
year’s work. But there are still some 
bravely blooming; chief among these are 
the annual Seabiosas. These plants pro- 
duce blossoms, until cut down by frost. 
The Yellow Cosmos is in full bloom the 
first of the month unless it has been killed 
by frost. The only objection to growing 
this lovely flower is it blooms so late that 
early frosts come before the flower buds 
have opened. It has been suggested that 
this difficulty ean be overcome by starting 
the plants indoors for an early beginning. 
The practice here is to sow the seed out- 
doors by the first of April in the place 
they are to stay; hence no worry of 
transplanting. Though to have these 
flowers in the garden one is quite willing 
to take on a bit of extra work. 


November is pre-eminently the month 
of bulbs. The main part of the outdoor 
planting of bulbs should be done in this 
month; as earlier plantings sometime 
result in the bulbs being damaged by 
making unseasonable growth above the 
ground. In the outdoor planting the gen- 
eral rules should be followed, such as 
using little nests of sand to hold the 
bulbs of uniform depth of planting in 
order to insure uniformity in time of 
blooming; and remembering that the size 
of the bulb does not in the least affect 
its quality. A bulb to give best results 
should be firm to the touch, as the chances 
for fine blossoms from a flabby bulb are 
poor. When one speaks of bulb planting 
the mind pictures beds of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, with waving lines of 
Crocus. Though this by no means ex- 
hausts the list, for the smaller and hardier 
bulbs when well established give a good 
account of their worth not only in bloom 
but in growth. If left undisturbed they 
will seed themselves and thus quickly 
form colonies. 


A personal discovery that must go 
down to the credit of 1930 is the extra 
pleasure to be had with the flowers by the 
use of a reading glass; one small enough 
to slip in the pocket when not in use 
and ready at hand when needed. Until 
one has tried it no conception of the 
real beauty of the flower can be imagined. 
To see for the first time a blossom of the 
Belladonna Delphinium through a glass 
makes one’s thoughts turn to fleecy clouds 
and blue sky. Then look at one blos- 
som of the Anchusa or a single Portulaca. 
Your eyes may be all right, but use the 
glass only once and you will see how 
beauty ean be multiplied. This discovery 
was made by accident; the glass being 
used to see whether some tiny seedlings 
had come up. For this work it is valu- 
able. After once using, it is as regular 
a garden friend as the trowel or the 
fork. 
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Lamkin, 


Daeale grown by Charles F. 
(Mo.). The tallest was over seven feet in 


height. The only fertilizer used was a 
liberal application of hardwood ashes over 
each crown about mid-winter. 





Hollyhocks and Perennial Phlox 
in Florida 


HOLLYHOCKS 


BR» is one foot higher that the lawn 
and faces south and is in front of 
a high brick foundation of the house. 
Seeds were sown early in September in 
rows in the open ground after the soil 
had been well pulverized. The beds were 
dug deeply and a balanced fertilizer was 
used liberally, and also bone meal and 
wood ashes. The young plants were set 
in place, not too deeply, so the crown 
will eventually be above the ground. 

Liquid fertilizer was given young 
plants and as they grew commercial 
fertilizer also was used. Arsenate of 
Lead was sprayed on the young plants 
and on the ground to keep cut-worms in 
check. Fertilizer was increased as needed 
and the plants were staked as they grew. 
The single varieties bloomed the first 
Summer but the double ones require two 
years. 

A. mulch in hot summer weather not 
too near the crown of the plant, using 
old leaves for this purpose, seems to add 
greatly to the comfort of the plants. 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


I bought the first half dozen plants of 
Perennial Phlox, setting them in a rich 
bed in a sunny location and gave plenty 
of water, using wood ashes, and com- 
mercial fertilizer later. The number of 
plants increased by under-ground roots 
and all gave bloom in several shades of 
pink and plain white. 


Mrs. Grace E. Rogers, (Fla.) 
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November in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





HE Beauty of Nice stocks planted 
in July should be in bud by now, 
with perhaps a few precocious ones 
in bloom. Plant lice attack them at this 
time and will ruin the blooms if not 
checked. Spray with a tobacco mixture 
or sprinkle with powdered tobacco leaves. 
Strong soap-suds kills the lice but leave 
a whitish residue that looks badly. Old 
manure sprinkled liberally among the 
plants will work wonders in the size, 
color and vigor of the blooms. If planted 
in an exposed situation the blossoms may 
come striped or blotched with white, or 
lighter in color than they should be. This 
is due to sudden cold winds, drafts, or a 
drop in temperature. 


If the home gardener has a Tree 
Dahlia, now is the time to coax it along 
with plenty of water and plant food. The 
green buds are forming and it should 
bloom in December or earlier in favored 
localities. In Mexico this plant grows to 
twenty feet in height but here in Califor- 
nia 12 feet seems to be its limit. Its 
crown of mauve single Dahlia blooms is 
a thing of beauty. 


The bedding Petunias should begin to 
give an account of themselves about now. 
Of the new Petunias, the California 
Giants, with their delicate colors, deeply- 
ruffled edges, and _beautifully-netted 
throats are the most satisfactory. There 
are several high priced oddities bearing 
blooms in rose pink with green edges, 
purple black, green with black netted 
throats, ete. Petunias need to be staked 
and tied so that their brittle stalks will 
not break off during cultivation. 


A few blooming Hyacinths in glasses, 
go far to brighten up the January in- 
terior. A special glass is required that 
will hold the bulb up above the water. 
Any high class seed store carries ‘these 
Hyacinth glasses. Fill the glass with 
rain water, place the bulb so that the 
water just touches the base of it. Place 
the glass in a eupboard or other dark 
place and remove to the light when the 
roots are about four inches long. Later 
on give it plenty of air and light or the 
flower stem will be too weak and spind- 
ling. When the leaves have appeared the 
glass must be kept well filled with water, 
and fresh water supplied frequently. The 
water when given must be of the same 
temperature as the room. To keep the 
water pure drop a piece of charcoal into 
the glass. This performs an added serv- 
ice in supplying a needed food to the 
plant. 


Narcissus bulbs may still be planted. 
Remember that the character of the soil 
determines the depth to which Narcissi 
should be planted. The drier and lighter 
and warmer the soil, the deeper the bulbs 
must be planted. In the heaviest clay 
soils the bulbs should be not deeper than 
three inches, while in the lightest (peat) 
seven inches is not too much. The large 
growing kinds should be not less than 
six inches apart in the rows and the 
weaker ones three inches or less, 


This month spade up the garden beds 
and borders, spread liberally with strawy 
manure (whichever kind is obtainable in 
your neighborhood) and leave to the ac- 
tion of sun, wind and rain until the month 
of February. 

At this time the home gardener begins 
to give much time and attention to the 
indoor plants. Sometimes, through over- 
attention, she kills them and then won- 
ders why they died. The potted Palms, 
for instance, do not require much water 
for their native habitat is the desert. 
When one has a watering pot in hand, 
one is apt to water everything in sight, 
including the carpet! 


As soon as the ground has been well- 
soaked by the winter rains, the planting 
of trees, vines and shrubs may go for- 
ward. In this climate with its dry Sum- 
mers the wise house owner chooses the 
drought resistant things or else expects to 
nurse his growing things through the 
Summer with artificial irrigation. The 
Carob Tree is handsome and highly satis- 
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factory in a poor and arid soil. The 
Canary Island Pine is good. The Cal- 
ifornia native Lilae (Ceanothus) is beau- 
tiful in Spring with its sweet smelling 
pale blue blossoms. Grevillea robusta is 
a beautiful tree with orange colored blos- 
soms in the Spring. The California Slip- 
pery Elm (Fremontia Californica) is 
lovely and accommodating—for it may 
take the form of a small bush, a large 
bush, or a twenty-foot tree. This subject 
simply must not be watered except by 
Mother Nature. It has showy yellow 
blooms the full length of its branches in 
Spring. The large family of perennial 
Lupins has individuals in bush and tree 
form and the showy blooms range from 
pale yellow to deepest purple. 





Those who are blessed with wood-burn- 
ing fireplaces may be interested to know 
that soot is an excellent fertilizer. It 
contains charcoal, ammonia, salts, lime 
and magnesia. It is usually applied as a 
top dressing, dry, but is better as a liquid 
manure. An old nurseryman says that 
one peck of soot to thirty gallons of 
water is about the right mixture, and 
that it must stand until clear. It should 
be given twice weekly and is especially 
fine for potted plants. Soot gives a bril- 
liant color to leaves, 





The Flower Grower’s Japanese Screen 


Calendars 
BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


ACH year the Editor of this magazine 
E, offers real hand-painted Japanese 

Screen Calendars, and those who have 
them may be interested in knowing some- 
thing of how the Japanese artist works. 

This writer spent nearly all of last year 
in Japan and found out a good many 
things to share with the readers of this 
magazine later on, which it is hoped will 
prove of interest. You will of course ap- 
preciate that in such limited space it is 
impossible to more than merely mention 
Japanese art, but even a few remarks may 
serve to add interest to the Calendars you 
have hung on your walls. 

The Japanese Screen Calendars are made 
of tiny strips of thin wood upon which 
the pictures are painted. Wood plays an 
important role in Japan; many more 
things are made from it than you can 
imagine. It may*be cut so thin that it can 
be used for writing paper, and so thin that 
articles of food you buy at the shops are 
done up in it, as we use wrapping paper. 
And instead of pasteboard boxes, they put 
the most common thing in the nicest white 
clean wood boxes. I was charmed with 
them; and at first had a sort of a wild 
idea to horde up all I got when making 
purchases of various things to bring home 
with me. 

Nearly all Japanese pictures, with few 
exceptions, are not framed, but made up 
scroll fashion, dating back to early 
Chinese art, and called kakemono. The 
picture may be mounted on handsome rich 
brocaded silk, on heavy paper, or a num- 
ber of other materials, but not as you see 
them in these Calendars, since they are 
made exclusively for foreign or Western 
trade. These scroll pictures or kakemonos 
are rolled up when not in use, for in a 
well--appointed Japanese home, simplicity 
is the keynote, and it would be thought 
the worst of taste to display more than 


one or at the most two pictures in a room 
at one time. We carry our home deco- 
rations to excess. These pictures are fre- 
quently changed, according to the season 
it may be, or some special occasion calling 
for some other sort of a picture. 

These scroll pictures, or kakemonos, may 
not always be a scene, but the calligraphy 
or handwriting of some famous person. 
For calligraphy is much esteemed in Japan. 
The Japanese, from the commonest laborer 
to the most cultured and refined, are artists, 
at least at heart, and often in reality, 
for they are skilled with the brush since 
it is with a brush they write. Now- 
adays of course pens are used a good deal 
by students and business men. But I am 
speaking of artists and the calligraphy or 
writing of centuries past. So Japenese art, 
because it is done with the same brush 
used for writing, is often called calli- 
graphic, and certainly their calligraphy 
can truthfully be called artistic. 

The Japanese work quickly with their 
brushes, directly and without waste of 
time or unnecessary strokes. Boldly and 
without hesitation, whether writing or 
drawing a picture, and they work from 
their elbow and not from the wrist. Each 
stroke counts. Before he commences he 
knows exactly in his mind what he is go- 
ing to make and he then proceeds without 
any wasted motion to boldly and directly 
accomplish his end. Every move is speedy 
and sure. This is the way he always works 
whether he be a famous artist preparing 
pictures for a great exhibition or an artist 
preparing Calendars such as you have hung 
on your walls. Artists who visit Japan have 
always remarked that only the merest out- 
lines the Japanese artist may draw, though 
it remains still unfinished, yet it has a 
grace and charm in the design and lines 
and is worthy of admiration and hanging 
on the wall. 
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BY FRANK 


N all the kingdom of Nature how few 
there are which have learned to lay 
up a store of food against the time 

of searecity. The Dog buries his bone 
but at best it can but serve him for 
another meal. The Squirrel, a more 
provident animal, buries a supply of 
nuts where they may be dug up as needed 
during the Winter. Some Birds also 
hide nuts in erevices for future needs. 
These, however, make no special prepara- 
tion of the food and are unable to antici- 
pate a season of entire failure such as 
sometimes comes. 

The Honeybees, apparently, were the 
first to learn the art of preservation of 
food, and to lay up an ample store to 
carry them over long periods of dearth. 
They build waxen containers which will 
not‘rust and fill them with food so nicely- 
preserved that it will last for many years 
without serious deterioration. 

Honey, properly ripened will not only 
keep indefinitely, but it has qualities 
which will preserve other products as 
well. The Bees depend upon a supply 
of pollen for nitrogenous food. This is 
gathered in quantities during the time 
when the flowers are blooming and stored 
for future needs. The cells are never 
entirely filled with pollen, but over it is 
placed a quantity of honey sufficient to 
fill the containers to the top, after which 
they are sealed. When the housewife 
fills her cans with fruit, vegetables and 
meats, she is only following the example 
of the Honeybee which practiced the art 
of preserving many centuries before man- 
kind discovered that in time of plenty 
it is possible to provide for seasons of 
adversity. 

HEN Summer comes to its close and 
frost euts down the flowers, there is 
a great change within the hive. Brood- 
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rearing is discontinued; the Drones, idle 
consumers which take no part in the 
colony labor, are driven out to perish 
miserably of hunger and cold, while the 
Field Bees cluster idly among the combs. 

During the warm summer days, all has 
been feverish activity, there has been 
much coming and going, much building 
and storing, much nursing and cleaning, 
all working together to lay up a rich 
store of honey and pollen for the pro- 
verbial rainy days. 

Strong colonies left to themselves will 
have much wealth laid by. The yellow 
combs composed of row on row of waxen 
cells are filled to capacity and sealed 
against the flying dust and moisture-laden 
air. There is food, and fuel in abund- 
ance, for the Bees warm their hives by 
the combustion of honey within their 
bodies, accompanied by muscular exer- 
cise when temperatures drop low. In 
the lower part of the hive there is a 
circular portion of comb left with empty 
cells. Here the Bees will cluster with 
food above and at the sides. Individual 
3ees will crawl into the open cells, while 
others fill the spaces between, until the 
Bees composing the colony form into a 
compact cluster to survive the cold. 

Since there is no more honey to be 
gathered, no more young will be reared 
to avoid drawing too heavily upon the 
reserve food supply. Nurse Bees no 
longer find work to perform, and Field 
Bees may enjoy their rest. Only the 
House Bees will be busy closing up the 
crevices with propolis or bee glue to keep 
out the drafts and the Guards will be 
alert for fear of bandits which might rob 
them of their hard-earned store. 

Most insects, having made no provision 
for the melancholy days, must die, leav- 
ing behind egg masses to be warmed by 
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the friendly sun of another year to bring 
forth a new generation to perpetuate 
their race. The Honeybees, by combining 
their labor to lay up a common store 
from which they may feed and by cluster- 
ing together to defend themselves against 
the cold, will live in comfort to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil. 

Clustered together with stores above, 


the Bees can survive the most intense 
cold even for long-continued periods. 


When men upset their plans and place 
them in hives with shallow frames they 
come to grief. Too often, when cold is 
long-continued, they feed upward to the 
top of the frames and being unable to 
break the cluster to move across to other 
well-filled combs, they die for lack of the 
food and fuel so near at hand. When 
left to their own devices they build deep 
combs with plenty of honey above the 
cluster and are thus fortified against 
extreme weather conditions. 


OW that the Summer is over what 

a change we find in the hive. It is 

not yet cold enough to compel them to 
form the cluster which will be later neces- 
sary to guard against the cold. In the 
balmy autumn days there is no labor to 


perform. They move about lazily, bask- 
ing in the sun or meeting each other 
casually at the hive entrance where 


they appear to gossip over the harvest 
so lately garnered. One cannot but 
wonder as to the measure of their 
communication. There is no question 
but they are able to warn other in 
mates of approaching danger or of the 
find of a supply of sweets at a distance. 
We can readily see that they are able to 
convey information concerning things of 
fundamental necessity, but whether there 
is the ability to converse beyond this 
point we cannot tell. There are those 
who think of the insects as merely primi- 
tive organisms which always give a cer- 
tain reaction to a particular stimulus, 
denying them any discriminating intelli- 
gence. 

It is interesting to note that the labor- 
atory scientist who deals mostly with 
dead material which he dissects and en- 
deavors to understand, usually thinks of 
the lower animals as guided by so-called 
instincts which are more or less auto- 
matic in their action and depending upon 
outside influences for their activity. On 
the other hand, the field naturalist who 
lives ing the open and deals with animals 
as living creatures, comes to recognize 
them as having intelligence similar to his 
own except in degree. 

Life is an elusive thing which nobody 
has as yet been able to explain. The 
materialist is unable to explain its origin 
or destiny, and his philosophy is most 
unsatisfactory. The field naturalist may 
not be able to prove that what he believes 
is true, but at least he has as much to 
support his contentions as have those 
who deny any reasoning ability to other 
creatures than man. 

Many hours have I spent beside my 
hives in a vain endeavor to find the di- 
recting intelligence that governs the ac- 
tions of the colony. Although I eannot 
find it, vet I know that the Bees meet 
the vicissitudes of the season fully as 
successfully as does man himself. What- 
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ever the time or the season, they adjust 
activities to meet the need of the moment, 
and they alone, of many species, have 
survived the changes since a very ancient 
time. 

Now that Winter is at hand, I find that 
they have made ample provision for it 
and, until the cold days come, will ap- 
parently have complete rest and relaxa- 
tion and enjoy to the full the wealth 
that is theirs. 





Raising EKarthworms 


SB pages of THE R. N.-Y. offer many 
contrasts. One man may write in to 
know how to destroy the Worms that live 
in his greens on the golf links, while an- 
other wants to know how to keep them 
from pulling up the plants he has just 
set in his garden. Some time ago there 
was a discussion of the ways of getting or 
keeping them for use as_ fish bait. 
Aquarium owners use them when possible 
for feeding their pets in the Winter. 

Both fishermen and aquarists know 
how hard it is to get a supply in Winter 
when the ground is frozen or when the 
ground is very dry. A small stock may 
be easily kept over these times by put- 
ting them in a large box of rich earth, 
which is kept moist. A few years ago 
there was an account in the papers of a 
man who extended this so that he had 
some Worms for sale. He bought Worms 
at a small price in moist seasons, put 
them in boxes of earth and fed them 
syrup. The earth was covered with bur- 
lap bags, which he saturated with a mix- 
ture of syrup and water every day or two. 
When the Worms had about eaten up one 
bag he would lay another over it. 

I have kept Worms alive in a small tub 
with a drainage hole at the bottom. Ap- 
parently they bred there, for it seemed 
that I was able to use many more than I 
put in. I kept the soil fairly moist, but 
not wet; perhaps a little too wet for Gera- 
niums, but not wet enough to pack much 
or to drip when squeezed. About the only 
thing they were fed was coffee grounds, 
which were placed on top, but became 
mixed with the soil as the Worms were 
taken out. At the farm we could always 
find Worms at the end of one of the barns 
where much chaff and short hay accumu- 
lated when filling or emptying the mow. 

Those who wish to have Worms on hand 
at all times for sale to anglers could do 
so by a combination of the methods men- 
tioned. Make some boxes of any wood that 
will resist rotting well. Have just enough 
hole in the bottom to permit a little drain- 
age. Fill the boxes to a depth of perhaps 
15 inches with rich garden soil. It is 
usually possible to get boys to brimg in a 
supply of Worms at prices ranging from 
10 to 50 cents a pint. Put the Worms 
on the surface of the soil and cover with a 
little loose earth. In an hour or so re- 
move all that have not worked down out 
of sight. That will help prevent disease 
which might come in with injured worms. 
Cover the box with a few layers of old 
burlap. For feeding the Worms try coffee 
grounds or chaff. Lawn clippings which 
have been dried before being used might 
be good. The syrup mixture, a tablespoon- 
ful of molasses in a pint of water, sprinkled 
on the lower layer of the burlap cover, 
might be tried. No one knows how many 
Worms such a box would hold. Perhaps 
as a starter it would be well to put a gal- 
lon of Worms in a box two by four feet and 
15 inches deep. Keep the box about as 
moist as good garden soil should be at 
planting time. 


ALFRED C. WEED, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Handling Exhibition 


at Peoria, Ill., and the one at Wash- 

ington, D. C., and the impression I 
received at entering both shows was one 
of disgust at the wilted appearance of the 
Peony flowers. 

I remember, at Peoria they blamed the 
weather. At Washington I don’t know 
what they blamed it to, as I and my two 
brother judges were too busy Judging the 
exhibits in the open classes. : 

Now I feel sure that the reason for wilt- 
ing is only that the flowers are not full of 
water, which in most cases can be prevented 
by putting the flowers in water from three 
to five days or longer in a cool room, 
preferably a cold storage room, at a tem- 
perature of 35 to 45 degrees. The shorter 
the time, the deeper they want to be placed 
in water as leaves and stems will help to 
draw in water, only keep the flowers and 
buds dry to prevent them from becoming 
spotted. 

It would be well to have two rooms of 
different temperature, one warmer than the 
other, as the further open flowers want to 
be kept in a cooler temperature than the 
tighter buds, and also the ones that have 
to be kept longer would want a cooler tem- 
perature. Exhibitors will have to keep in 
mind that the judging is done the first day, 
and that the judges will have to judge the 
flowers according to how they look on that 
day. 

Growers or exhibitors should keep in 
mind the time it takes for some varieties 
to open, as some very double varieties take 
a long while to open and should be left on 
the plant longer than some kinds which 
open faster. 


WATCH NUMBER CLASSES 


Where a certain number is called for, 
say six or twenty flowers, exhibitors should 
be sure to put in the exact number, as we 
found that too many of the exhibitors had 
19 or 21 flowers in the 20 class, and had to 
be barred on account of the rule. 

Putting up a show entails lots of work 
and the time is often too short, but getting 


| HAVE only seen two shows, the one 


Peonies In Storage 
BY CHARLES KLEHM, (II) 


(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


your flowers well-filled up with water will 
help the good cause along and can be done 
in most cases before the real work com- 
mences. 


STORAGE NO MYSTERY 


The flowers at Washington were all that 
could be expected, but I found that the 
storage question was not well understood 
and seemed a mystery to lots of growers, 
but for the shows all that has to be remem- 
bered is a temperature of 35 to 45 degrees, 
the flowers placed in water six to ten inches 
deep in a clean room, the buds to be kept 
dry, and the shorter the time, the deeper 
the water. 

Now I know that to you, who see the show 
year after year, and also the exhibitors that 
show year after year, these remarks will 
seem foolish, but you must not forget that 
there are a good many that never exhibited 
at any show. 





What Size Peony Division 


Much has been written and said of 
the size of Peony roots one should 
choose when buying. We buy a few 
new ones each year having now about 
300 plants of 65 varieties. In 1928 
I bought several one-eye divisions of 
expensive varieties; a one-eye division 
being as small a division as one can 
get. I also bought a few year-old 
plants to gain that year that Mr. 
Woodruff, of Iowa, mentions. All 
were planted in the same plot, so close 
that conditions must have been the 
same for all. Each one-eye division 
sent up a good, strong shoot and had 
a good blossom while the one-year 
plants sent up a few spindling shoots 
and not so much as a bud. Will some- 
one kindly tell me where I gained a 


year? 
L. F. D., (N.Y¥.) 





Saving and Sowing Delphinium 
Seed 


HE sooner Delphinium seeds are 

sowed after ripening, the more cer- 
tain you are of success, other conditions 
being favorable. Gather the seed as it 
ripens, label, and save in handy recep- 
tacles until ready to sow. Pansy, Poppy, 
Bachelor Button, and other seed can be 
gathered before the pods are dead ripe, 
and I think the same can be done with 
Larkspurs. 


Delphiniums cannot be depended upon 
to come true from seed; they may greatly 
resemble the parent plant, yet there will 
be a variation. To propagate choice, or 
named varieties, divide roots just as 
growth is starting in Spring. It ean 
also be done in Autumn. Plants may 
be propagated from cuttings, but this 
is a story which I will let someone else 
tell, since I have not tried it myself. 

Finely prepared soil in which there is 


plenty of leaf-mould or rotted vegetable 
matter, and some sand; in shade or 
shelter; should be used for seed bed. 
Some writers advise the mixing of old 
plaster into soil. Since the seed are 
usually slow to germinate, all may not 
come up until the following Spring. It 
is a common occurrence to get only a 
few plants from first, experimental sow- 
ings. Some gardeners may tell of suc- 
cess with seed saved over into the second 
year. But the rule is to sow the same 
season they ripen. 

I have had the best luck, accidentally, 
by letting the parent plants sow their 
own seeds. In moist seasons, in soil 
under and around the big plants, not 
fine or cultivated, but shaded, many 
young plants have come up, and I have 
gotten some pretty, new varieties this 
way. In dry seasons, with practically 
no new growth on Delphiniums to shade 
seedlings, it might be a different story. 

BENJAMIN KeErcu, (N. Y.) 
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Pitchers as described in text 





Antiques 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 
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Odds and Ends 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


A STUDY OF STITCHES 


T has oceurred to me that some of 
| our readers who are not familiar 

with them would be interested to 
know something about the stitches em- 
ployed in early embroideries and in their 
reproduction. 

The simplest and earliest stitch, also 
the most obvious for the ornamentation 
of cloth which is woven of vertical and 
horizontal threads crossing one another, 
is eross stitch, or making a cross over 
the crossing of the threads. This way of 
embellishing is found in all lands. Today 
in China, as in ages gone, this is the way 
the cross stitch embroidery is done, with 
no canvas applied over the cloth. Half 
a cross makes the tent stitch; or if it 
is done over an under thread the tapes- 
try stitch, which was the common back- 
ground stitch. The terms tent and tapes- 
try are practically interchangeable. 

If you reeall what has been said about 
Gobelin and Aubusson tapestry weaving, 
you will recollect that the Gobelin is 
woven on a vertical warp. Gobelin stitch 
is an elongated tent stitch or half cross 
stitch. The ordinary tent or tapestry 
stitch goes over four threads, two vertical 
and two horizontal; Gobelin stitch over 
three threads, one vertical and two hori- 
zontal. Aubusson tapestry was often a 
low warp or horizontal warp tapestry. 
In Aubusson stitch, yarn three-ply in- 
stead of four-ply is used and the stitch 
goes over three threads, two vertical and 
one horizontal. These four _ stitches, 
cross, tapestry, Gobelin and Aubusson 
are known as gros point. Now, all work, 
lace making or embroidery, done with a 
needle is known as needlepoint or “point”. 
These stitches are the large or “gros” 
stitches. With yarn two-ply instead of 
the usual four-ply, a little half stitch, 
one half the size of the ordinary tent 
stitch, is made. This little stitch or 


“petit” point goes over two threads, one 
vertical and one horizontal. It is used 
to make the faces and limbs of the human 
figures and the birds, griffons and drag- 
ons of the embroideries. It is the only 
one of these stitches worked from right 
to left. 

In embroideries of the Stuart or Jaco- 
bean period, many different stitches were 
employed. The journeys of the East 
India Company to the Orient in the 17th 
century resulted in the introduction of 
Oriental patterns; prominent among 
these was the Tree-of-Life pattern which 
underwent some modifications. Often 
the Tree of Life in its original or altered 
form springs from what looks like a 
mound, a motif developed from the East- 
ern “wave” motif. In the art of the 
East, birds, butterflies and bees have 
always been employed. Georgeous birds 
adorn the Jacobean pieces. Among the 
stitches used to carry out Jacobean em- 
broideries are the long and the short 
stiteh, eat, chain, checkered-chain alter- 
nating colors, broken-chain, lattice, En- 
glish knot, outline and fishbone. 


PATTERNS OF PRESSED GLASS 


Recently some people who were motor- 
ing in one of the northern New England 
states spent the night at a house where 
there were some interesting old things, 
among them a set of pressed glass bear- 
ing medallion portraits of the young 
queen Victoria. About each medallion 
was a border of little beads of glass. 
The owner called this the tear drop pat- 
tern. Now there are tear drop escutch- 
eons, and tear drop brasses and the tear 
in blown glass. In all these there is the 
likeness to a tear running. In the case 
of the pressed glass set, I should say the 
medallions were surrounded by a beading. 
It is not always necessary to name a 
pattern; to deseribe it is often quite as 
satisfactory. The owner of this set fur- 
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thermore said it was very valuable. If 
so it is on account of the medallion por- 
trait of the Queen. Pressed glass is 
valuable only when it is rare or very old, 
like the early snake glass, or historical, 
or of a choice color. There is a fictitious 
value given to it also by a demand for a 
certain pattern, but that value is likely 
to decline when the fad for that particu- 
lar pattern passes. I have recently heard 
of a spoonholder of pressed glass which I 
should think from the description (I have 
not seen it) might be said to be of a tear 
drop pattern. It is covered with glass 
drops that seem to have run down a bit 
on the surface before stopping to adorn 
it. 

In different parts of our country, dif- 
ferent names are given to the same pat- 
tern. The terms diamond-point and hob- 
nail are taken from cut glass nomencla- 
ture. Diamond-point is literally point. 
These may be large or small, but the 
object is covered with points that are 
the apexes of little pyramids. Imagine 
these points cut off leaving a rectangular 
surface in place of each point and you 
have the hobnail according to English 
cut glass nomenclature. Both these forms 
are common in pressed glass. Because 
the surface of a diamond-point pattern 
looks somewhat like the outside of a 
pineapple the pattern is sometimes so 
named. In the FLower Grower for 
November, 1929, Fig. II, page 545, the 
tumbler on the right is of the pineapple 
pattern. In some parts of the country 
this is called loop and jewel. 

You have seen the fairly-recent pressed 
glass dishes whose surface is covered 
with little balls of glass. This is the 
water-drop pattern but is frequently 
called hobnail. Certain patterns are self 
explanatory: Honeycomb must be six 
sided; bulls-eye must stand out like a 
bull’s-eye in a lantern door, or like the 
eye of a frog; waffle must look like the 
imprint on the waffle from the waffle 
iron. The thumb print is impressed. 





Covered Compote. 
inches. 
honeycomb 
called “glass of a thousand eyes.” 


Height 15% 
Clear flint glass in a 
pattern sometimes 
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The various fruit and flower patterns 
are fairly easily identified except the 
“wild flower” which is nondescript. 

Please do not eall pressed glass of the 
Waterford or Hamilton pattern Water- 
ford glass. Waterford glass is cut glass 
and was made in Ireland. Cut glass 
hardly distinguishable from it was made 
contemporaneously in England and later 
at Sandwich, Mass. ' 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A covered Comport of honeycomb pattern. 
The reflections of the different units entitle 
this to be called “thousand eye.” 

Three interesting Pitchers. The one on the 
left is Parian ware of English manufacture; 
the one on the right is Parian made at Ben- 
nington, Vt.; while the one in the center is 
of a coarser pottery of English make. 





The Story of The Willow Pattern 


HE Willow Pattern was used so 

frequently on old pottery and was 
so popular, still being manufactured 
in quantities, that the “story” may be 
interesting. It is the romance of two 
faithful Chinese lovers. 

“There lived a mandarin who had 
a beautiful daughter named Koong-see 
who was in love with her father’s 
secretary, Chang. When the powerful 
mandarin discovered the love affair 
he imprisoned his daughter in her 
apartments and built.a high fence 
around them clear down to the river. 
Moreover Koong-see was immediately 
betrothed to a rich viceroy named 
Ta-jin, and their marriage was ar- 
ranged for Spring when the peach 
tree shall blossom. 

“When the fateful wedding day 
came, Ta-jin arrived with a box of 
jewels for the bride. During the ex- 
citement, Chang bravely slipped into 
the house, seized the jewels and 
eloped with Koong-see. As the lovers 
crossed the bridge in front of the 
house, the furious mandarin almost 
overtook them. On some of the willow 
plates you will see three little figures 
rushing over the bridge, Koong-see 
first, carrying a distaff (emblem of 
virginity) ; Chang next, bearing away 
the jewels, and last, the stern man- 
darin carrying a long whip. 

“With the greatest good luck and 
with the aid of Koong-see’s faithful 
servants, the lovers were safely mar- 
ried and escaped in a little boat down 
the Yangtse Kiang River. They 
finally reached a pretty little island 
which they bought with Ta-jin’s 
jewels. There they built a house with 
their own hands and lived happily for 
many years. But finally the wicked 
‘Ta-jin found their retreat and he at- 
tacked and killed poor Chang, and 
Koong-see, in deep despair, set fire to 
their little house and perished in the 
flames.” 

In the original Chinese design, the 
mandarin’s house was copied from. a 
very famous tea-house in Shanghai, 
but the English designers changed it 
to suit themselves. The original 
Shanghai tea-house can be seen on 
some of the old specimens of Blue 
Canton China. 


C. W. BROWN 
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Editorial Notes 


NOTICED in the July issue an article 

“Suecess with Rhododendrons” which 
favors not covering them. Isn’t that 
probably a question of locality? Our 
section is too cold for much success with 
these Evergreens. Many try them and 
fail; some have partial success, obtain- 
ing a few blooms. I have what, so far 
as I ean diseover, is the finest specimen 
in this section. At least a leading florist 
looks at it and remarks, “I don’t see how 
you do it.” The bush is fully twenty 
years old and was originally an Easter 
plant. When it was small, a tall vege- 
table basket (the kind that tapers like 
a peach basket), was put over it each 
Winter. Long since, it has outgrown 
such a covering, so in late Fall, but be- 
fore the branches become rigid from the 
eold, they are carefully drawn together 
in as near a pyramid shape as possible 
to shed rain and a heavy weight of snow. 
The buds for June blooming are already 
set, so great care must be taken not to 
injure them. Leaves are banked around 
the roots and burlap put over the whole 
bush. Large safety pins seem to be quite 
convenient for fastening the burlap. 
They hold it firmly and ean be put in 
with very little handling. 


One year I put manure around the 
plant in the Spring and nearly killed it. 
When bad results were apparent the fer- 
tilizer was removed. Since that experi- 
ence only woods soil and the decayed 
leaves that were put on for Winter, are 
used. The location is on the northeast 
side of the front piazza where it is shel- 
tered and gets the morning sun. In June 
this year there was a wonderful display 
of from thirty-five to forty great bunches 
For two seasons a few of 
them have won a ribbon (at the Garden 
Club’s flower show) for beauty and ar- 
rangement. 


of bloom. 


I wouldn’t dare leave mine uncovered 
but I do think perhaps others have cov- 
ered them too heavily. However, from 
my limited experience, I believe the great- 
est cause of failure is lack of their 
natural acid soil and also quite likely 
for our cold Winters, too exposed a loca- 
tion. 


Useful Hints for November 

S soon as the weather permits, tie up 

and cover your Roses. Excelsior and 
burlap make excellent covering. If Cot- 
tentail Rabbits are liable to visit the 
garden, Roses and young trees had better 
be protected by wire netting. Their bark 
is a toothsome morsel for Bunnies during 
the winter. For two years warm spells 
have hung on during November and 
greatly delayed the safe covering of 
Roses, but ordinarily such work should 
be finished by Thanksgiving. 


Many Lily bulbs will not arrive before 
the latter part of November, so that set- 
ting them out is another bit of present- 
day work. Use plenty of sand around 
them and make sure the drainage is good. 
Inverting a tiny flower pot in the bottom 
of the hole is an excellent plan. If the 
bulbs do not come before freezing sets 
in, prepare the place for them and cover 
it well to keep out frost. Then even 
along in December they can be planted. 
If you feel the weather is too inclement, 
plant the bulbs in flower pots and set 
them in a cool place for the Winter. In 
the Spring they will sprout and if you 
wish, can be carefully shifted to the gar- 
den or they may be left to bloom and then 
set out. 


If you ean obtain Evergreen boughs, 
use them to protect Madonna Lilies. After 
Christmas, this is a good way to utilize 
“the tree”’ Early Spring is really the 
time when most damage is done. The 
bloom stalks start a good growth and then 
comes a late cold spell which results in 
few if any blossoms in July. 


For this loeality (Central New York), 
all cleaning up should be finished during 
November, and any tender plants pro- 
tected. Be careful not to cover the 
crowns of plants in such a way as to 
retain moisture in them, which means 
almost sure death. Sometimes just a box, 
but not air-tight, makes the best cover. 
Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves are very 
finicky about their crowns. Evergreen 
boughs make a good covering for them 
but if these cannot be obtained, and any 
protection is attempted, raise up the foli- 
age and put leaves, or better still, excel- 
sior, loosely around the plant. Foxgloves 
seem to do best when allowed to self-sow 
and take care of themselves. They love 
a semi-shady location. 


The Bird-houses should be cleaned out 
and made ready for early tenants. If 
left until Spring they are liable to be 
neglected, owing to the rush of other 
spring work. 


Perhaps some weeds have been over- 
looked. If so, eradicate them now. Un- 
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less they are in the seed stage do so, 
where possible, by digging them under, 
thus returning to the soil the foods they 
have removed. 

Rather than not do it at all, spring- 


blooming bulbs can be set out. Of course 
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late September and October were the 
proper dates to allow for good root 
growth. However late-set-out bulbs, es- 
pecially Tulips, seem to be able to make 
up for lost time and usually flower well 
the first season. 7 





Desert Vegetation 


BY ELIZABETH H. GOSLING 


+. 
HILE deserts, except in limited 
areas, are never entirely barren, 


their permanent vegetation is 
scanty and limited to the most hardy and 
resistant types, such as Cactus, Sage- 
brush, Greasewood, and Salt Bush. How- 
ever, during brief seasons of rainfall, 
the vegetation in some desert areas bursts 
into a profusion of bloom. 

Without special modification of their 
structure, plants living in a very dry at- 
mosphere soon wither and die. The per- 
ennials and biennials growing in arid 
regions, are peculiarly adapted to pre- 
vent undue loss of water from the plant 
tissue. Some desert plants are protected 
by a covering of densely matted hairs; 
others are covered with seurfy scale or 
have highly specialized structures guard- 
ing the breathing pores of the leaves. 

Many desert plants are bulbous, espe- 
cially the biennials, and they quickly 
wither down to the ground after a brief 
period of growth. Some, such as the 
Cactus and Century plant have fleshy 
leaves or stems in which a supply of 
water is stored. 

The great majority of desert perennials 
are shrubby or woody. Many are pro- 
vided with thorns or with acid or poison- 
ous juices, as a protection against being 
eaten by animals. 

Besides perennials and biennials, desert 
vegetation usually ineludes a large num- 
ber of short-lived annuals. These spring 
up with rapidity after the seanty rain- 
falls. They often grow to maturity and 
ripen their seeds within a period of a 
few weeks. Then they quickly perish 
leaving their seeds to be seattered broad- 
cast by the winds. 

There are about a thousand species of 
Cacti, most of them fleshy-jointed succu- 
lent shrubs a few feet high. All, except 
a few from Africa, are natives of 
America. In strueture these show re- 
markable adaptation to elimatie condi- 
tions, their problem being to absorb and 
retain as much moisture as possible. The 
stems are fleshy thus permitting the stor- 
age of a large amount of water. The 
various types assume many weird and 
peculiar forms of growth. Some have 
great tree-like deeply ribbed stems grow- 
ing 40 to 70 feet high, with columnar 
branches. 

In the arid deserts of the south-western 
part of the United States, about a hun- 
dred kinds of Prickly Pear, together with 
thirty kinds of Hedgehog Cactus are 
found. Among the most striking are the 
Giant Cereus, the Thorny Challa, the 
Deerhorn, the Melon and Barrel Cacti. 
The fruits of the Prickly Pear, Indian 
Fig, and various other varieties are 
edible. Some kinds are being so largely 


used for making candy that their ex- 


tinction is feared unless some means of 
protecting them is found. The stored sap 
of the Barrel and Melon Cacti is used for 
drinking when water is not available. 

A thornless variety developed by 
Luther Burbank, with large oval jointed 
stems eight to fifteen feet high, and hav- 
ing cucumber-like fruit, promises to be- 
come valuable as a food and forage plant 
in arid regions. The Vinegar Cactus is 
so called because it has small deep red 
berries exceedingly acid in taste. The 
blossoms of various kinds are large and 
brilliantly colored. Arizona is the land 
of Cereus giganteus. This is the largest 
species of the Cactus family. 


HE Sagebrush grows in abundance 

through the arid regions. In its most 
frequent form it is a round bush two or 
three feet high. As a rule the plants 
do not form a continuous cover, but are 
seattered some little distance apart giv- 
ing the plain or hillside a curiously tufted 
appearance. The prevailing color is 
gray. The bark is gray, the narrow 
leaves are gray, and the tall flower spikes 
that bloom late in the season are also 
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gray. It is this that makes the desert 
areas or landscapes so sad-colored. 

Greasewood is another shrub of dry 
regions. It is a sign of alkaline soil, as 
the Sagebrush is considered a sign of 
good farming soil if water is available. 

It is in the joyous Spring that the 
plains of Colorado are abloom and at 
their best; for Nature, anticipating an 
arrested rainfall and a sun that stands 
guard high and long in the heavens, 
paints lavishly with her brush during 
April, May and June. As many as fifty 
varieties of rarely-beautiful flowers and 
as many more, less bold in form and 
coloring, push their way through the 
carpet of Spring. 

The Palo Verde, or green tree, is an- 
other native of Arizona. It loves the 
dry gravelly mesa, the waterless plains 
and the barren deserts. 

The Mohave Desert is most widely 
known for the Tree Yucca. Within a 
few miles the desert becomes a forest of 
Yueea and Juniper. The Yucca plant is 
also very numerous in the south-west 
arid regions, sending up beautiful wax- 
like spikes of bloom. 

The Death Valley Desert flora consists 
almost wholly of perennial shrubs and 
herbs and but few structures for storage 
of water are found among them. Exam- 
ination of the root system of a number 
of plants growing in arid regions showed 
them to be very long, notably the Mes- 
quite, a genus of thorny trees and shrubs 
of the pea family. Some were found to 
have roots fifty feet long. They bear 
divided leaves, greenish white flowers in 
small dense clusters and long straight or 
twisted pods containing bean-like seeds. 





Practical Botany,—An Informal Study of 
Plant Life 


BY 


EARS ago it was the custom to 
Y itive all Nature into three groups 

—the plant, animal and mineral 
kingdoms, but later it was recognized that 
really there are two—the organic or liv- 
ing kingdom and the inorganic or mineral 
kingdom. Life is the great distinguish- 
ing feature of the organic, but in addi- 
tion to life or because of it, the different 
parts are organized and work together 
harmoniously to make the perfect whole. 
Possessing organs and organized, hence 
the name, organic. 

These two kingdoms differ in a most 
important particular. Living things have 
the power of absorbing the necessary ele- 
ments and building them up into new, 
living tissue. They can secrete or form 
new substances and excrete those that are 
no longer useful. Living things also re- 
produce their kind and have a regular 
cycle of life which includes growth, ma- 
turity, old age and death. 

The inorganie (not containing organ- 
ized organs) kingdom has no such indi- 
viduality and its members continue un- 
changed except as their surroundings 
change. The elements, such as weather, 
wind, Water, and so on produce their 
changes. 

The two divisions of the organic king- 
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dom, plants and animals, are in many 
respects alike, yet there are marked dif- 
ferences. Animals can generally move 
about at will while plants—as individuals 
—are fixed in their places, still this state- 
ment is only partially true, for some ani- 
mals, like Oysters and Barnacles are fixed 
in their places—when mature—while the 
offspring of plants may travel far and 
wide though the parents remain at home. 
Animals have a definite size and shape 
but individual plants, even of the same 
species, vary greatly. And last but not 
least important all “plants are food 
makers while animals are food destroy- 
ers.” Though animals are also a source 
of food, it came through plant life. 
Plants are widely distributed over the 
surface of the earth and while we talk 
of “barren” places, there are really very 
few parts of the world that have not 
some form of vegetation. The forms 
vary greatly, Arctic plants, and Tropical 
plants, Desert plants, and Aquatie¢ plants, 
being widely different; but in one way 
or another plants exist and complete their 
life cycle in nearly all parts of the world. 
Plant life is most abundant and varied 
in the Tropies because there conditions 
are most favorable. Constant warmth 
and sunshine with abundant moisture, 
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all tend to promote growth; but the areas 
of perpetual snow, the Arctic regions and 
the summits of high mountains, reverse 
these conditions and in such regions vege- 
tation is seanty or entirely lacking. The 
most obvious reason for this—the extreme 
cold—is common to both these localities, 
but other conditions enter in. One dif- 
ference is in the length of days, which 
during Arctic Summers are weeks and 
even months long, thus giving continuous 
sunshine. Mountains further south have 
normal daylight and change of seasons, 
but the plants are under atmospheric 
pressure and have less of the carbon di- 
oxide so necessary to their wellbeing; 
although the absence of dust and water 
vapor allows more of the ultra-violet rays 
to reach them. In both cases these con- 
ditions result in a lessening of the size 
and variety of plants. 

One characteristic nearly all self-sup- 
porting plants have in common—the 
green color derived from the green pig- 
ment known as chlorophyll. This pig- 
ment is present in practically all leaves, 
in the stems of many herbaceous plants, 
in unripened seed pods and fruits, in 
stipules and so forth. Nature seems to 
let no opportunity pass unimproved for 
the production of the chlorophyll on 
which the health and life of plants de- 
pend. 

Ordinary plants consist of six parts— 
roots, stems, leaves, flowers, fruits and 
seeds. Fruits in this sense being used in 
the popular, not the technical sense. 
Plants lacking in any of these parts 
simply do their work with what they have 
and still seem to get along very well. 

The purpose of roots, stems and leaves 
is primarily to get food for the plant, 
while the flowers, fruits and seeds are to 
perpetuate and extend the species. 
Mosses, mildews, yeasts and their kind 
are another story, doing their work effec- 
tually, but in a different way. 





Wistarias 


ISTARIAS are the most popular and 

perhaps the most gorgeous flowering 
climbing plants that can be grown out-of- 
doors in New England. When Wistarias 
are spoken of the Chinese W. sinensis and 
the Japanese W. floribunda with their sev- 
eral varieties are usually understood; in- 
deed, many people are unaware that there 
are two other species including several 
forms native of eastern North America. 
These were known to botanists before the 
Asiatic species were discovered and to them 
the name Wistaria was first applied. 
These American species flower on the cur- 
rent season’s growth, have shorter ra- 
cemes and rarely blossom so abundantly 
as do the Asiatic species. Of the two 
American species W. macrostachya has 
lovely pale bluish blossoms borne thickly 
together in pointed 6 to 12 inch long 
racemes which are often much hidden by 
the foliage. This is a rampant grower and 
needs to be kept in bounds by severe prun- 
ing each Spring. There is a variety albo- 
lilacina with pale lilac tinted blossoms. 
The other American species is W. frute- 
scens, a rambling plant of moderate dimen- 
sions bearing short racemes of lilac-purple 
flowers densely crowded at the ends of the 
branchlets. There is a variety Nivea with 
pure white blossoms. It cannot be said that 
these American species are as ornamental 
as the Asiatic sorts——(Arnold Aborteum 
Bulletin. ) 
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Indian Summer 
BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 


No more the battle or the chase 
The phantom tribes pursue, 

But each in its accumstomed place 
The Autumn hails anew; 

And still from solemn councils set 
On every hill and plain, 

The smoke of many a calumet 
Ascends to heaven again. 

JOHN BANISTER TABB 


INERALLY speaking, the term 
L4 Indian Summer refers to that all- 

too-brief, delightful season of entic- 
ing mild weather that we are accustomed 
to expect late in the Autumn after frosts 
have destroyed the flowers and foliage in 
gardens and field. It is characterized by 
balmy air, clear skies, and a hazy, smoky 
horizon. It corresponds somewhat to a 
similar period in England, there known 
as “St. Martin’s Summer,” so named be- 
cause it occurs near the time of St. 
Martin’s festival (November 11th). 
Shakespeare refers to weather at this 
period as a time of “haleyon days.” 

Judging from the various explanations 
that have been advanced as to the source 
of the name “Indian Summer,” there is 
quite some speculation as to the origin 
of the phrase. There is also a difference 
in opinion as to the time when Indian 
Summer occurs and as to the length of 
its duration. According to the U. S. 
Weather Bureau Indian Summer is ir- 
regular in the time of its occurrence and 
varies considerably in duration. This de- 
lightful sort of weather, when the sun 
once more endeavors to give forth genial 
summer warmth, may come not only once, 
but several times at intervals during the 
Fall, lasting perhaps only a day or two, 
or it may extend quite continuously over 
a period of several weeks. So fickle is 
Indian Summer, that it may even not 
occur at all. 

One of the theories advanced, is that 
the name was given to this time of hazy, 
smoky atmosphere by the early settlers, 
because they supposed the condition prev- 
alent at this season was caused by Indian 
fires or by the braves who as a symbol of 
peace 


Smoked the calumet 
As a signal to the nations 
LONGFELLOW 


According to an Indian legend, The 
Great Spirit in compassion for the indo- 
lent, or those who had spent their time 
in hunting and fishing and had thus 
failed to harvest their crops in the proper 
season, sent them this “second Summer” 
to give them one more chance to store 
food before the coming of the long bleak 
winter days. 

There is something so charming and 
intriguing in the season and its euphoni- 
ous name that we are quite naturally in- 
clined to be content with these pleasing, 
glamorous explanations; but it has also 
been stated by a writer of some note, 
that the name was derived from circum- 
stances that were far from cheerful. 

Recalling our American history we 
bring to mind the fact that to the early 
settlers, though it meant hardship and 
suffering, the coming of Winter algo sig- 
nified that for the next few months they 
were likely to be unmolested by the 
Indian warriors. On the other hand the 


return of mild weather usually invited a 
re-opening of hostilities. Because this 
spell of warm weather gave the savages 
additional advantage and opportunity, it 
was called “Indian Summer” by the 
long-suffering colonists, and their feeling 
toward it was that of the greatest dread 
and apprehension, if we accept the 
plausible theory advanced by Dr. Joseph 
Doddridge, who in 1824 wrote: 


“The smoky time commenced and lasted | 


for a considerable number of days. This 
was the Indian Summer, because it afforded 
the Indians another opportunity of visiting 
the settlements with their destructive war- 
fare. The phrase ‘Indian Summer’ therefore 
was to our forefathers, a term wont to 
curdle the blood. The early pioneers in 
discussing weather prospects mever ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘we'll have a good 
long Indian Summer this year.’ They had 
only one feeling toward Indian Summer 
and that was detestation.” 





Oriental Poppies 


paeenars twenty years ago I an- 
swered an advertisement of Hardy 
Asters. I did not get a Hardy Aster 
but what I did get has been so abun- 
dantly satisfactory that there was no 
complaint on the substitution. The 
plant received grew and thrived and 
produced such gorgeous bloom that it 
has been an annual source of joy. 

It is assumed that what I have is 
the Oriental Poppy, probably the va- 
riety Mrs. Perry, described as a fiery 
red, but which I should call an intense 
orange; and a very true orange color 
it is. No flower in the garden has 
such an attraction during its season 
as the Oriental Poppy. The enormous 
four-inch blooms can be seen from 
any part of the garden. 

And this plant gives me no thought 
except to see that the plants from self- 
sown seeds are not hoed up as weeds. 
This Poppy scatters itself over the 
garden and one of my Iris patches is 
well dotted with it. I simply let the 
plants stand where the seeds germ- 
inate. They are very easy to remove 
when necessary so that there is no 
danger of their becoming a pest. 

The Oriental Poppy is especially 
adapted to the Editor’s garden, where 
plants which take care of themselves 
are at a decided premium. Things 
which require winter-protection, espe- 
cially, get little consideration from 
me. 

The Oriental Poppy is easily trans- 
planted and is propagated by root 
cuttings, division, or seeds; and while 
it is shortlived and almost useless as 
a cut flower, without special treatment, 
it has its place in my garden, because 
it is the center of attraction during its 
short season. 

By all means add Poppies to your 
gardening activities if you are not al- 
ready growing them. They should be in 
every garden. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Fruit Grower and His Problems 


Conducted by R. A. VAN METER 
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An Apple Tree girdled by Mice. 
grafted. 


The Tree will die unless Bridge- 


Such damage may be prevented at a low cost per Tree 


Protecting Fruit Trees From Mice 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


ICE ruin thousands of Fruit 
M Trees every year by gnawing 

away the bark of the trunks or 
roots. The damage is usually done in 
Winter, and is most widespread during 
a severe Winter when large numbers of 
Mice exhaust the natural food supplies 
and a heavy snowfall affords protection 
from enemies and a cover under which 
the trees may be attacked. 

Two species of Mice commonly attack 
Fruit Trees: the heavy-bodied, short- 
tailed Meadow or Buffalo Mouse, and the 
Pine Mouse. The common Meadow 
Mouse is the usual offender in the North- 
ern States. It attacks the trunk above 
ground and seldom does damage below 
ground unless there is an opening down 
beside the trunk. This injury is plainly 
visible. 

Beginning in the latitude of Southern 
New England and increasing southward, 
the Pine Mouse becomes a serious pest. 
It makes tunnels in the earth two to eight 
inches below the surface and attacks the 
bark of the roots. Pine Mice may de- 
stroy the whole root system of a young 
tree before any damage is detected. Pine 
Mice come to the surface occasionally to 
feed and move about and protective mea- 
sures must be so designed as to destroy 
them then. 

The number of Field Mice in a locality 
fluctuates tremendously. They breed very 
rapidly and under favorable conditions 
become numerous in a short time. On 
the other hand Mice may decline quickly 
when natural enemies such as Shrews, 
Owls, Snakes, and Foxes multiply, or 
surroundings become unfavorable in some 
other way. The appearance of Mice in 
destructive numbers usually comes with- 
out warning and they sometimes ruin a 





whole orchard before their presence 18 
detected. Safety for the orchard lies in 
taking protective measures every year. 


"[ HERE are many ways of giving at 
least partial protection to Fruit Trees. 
The removal of grass and rubbish from 
about the bases of the trunks is the first 
step, and mounding the trunks with 
several inches of earth, gravel, or cinders 
is an additional help. Pruning off a 
number of small branches and leaving 
them on the ground has sometimes saved 
trees, for Mice will seldom attack the 
older bark of the trunks when younger 
bark is available. 

The best mechanical protection from 
the attacks of the Meadow Mouse of the 
Northern States is afforded by wire screen 
placed about the trunk. A screen with 
a quarter-inch mesh is about right and 
it should cover the trunk to a height of 
two feet, if the bottom branches are not 
too low to prevent it. With the edges 
fastened together with a bit of soft wire 
and the bottom placed slightly below 
ground to insure a mouse-tight contact 
this protector is pretty nearly mouse- 
proof. Good wire sereen will last for 
ten years; so make the protector large 
enough to allow for the natural growth 
of the trunk. The only attention required 
is to go over the Orchard late in Autumn 
and see that every protector is properly 
in place. 

Similar protectors may be made from 
building paper and they are effective for 
one or two years. Since they are air- 
tight they should not be left on over 
Summer. 

Within the range of the more southern 
Pine Mouse, however, these measures are 
not effective, for the Pine Mouse works 
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below ground. 


Here poisoning must be 
resorted to and the United States Bureau 
of the Biological Survey has experimented 
for many years to develop a really effec- 
tive and satisfactory method of extermin- 


ating these pests. The latest advice from 
Washington is embodied in the following 
recommendation : 

“For those wishing to mix their own 
bait the following formula may be used: 
Mix one tablespoon of gloss starch in a 
quarter teacup of cold water and stir into 
three-quarters pint of boiling water to 
make a thin clear paste. Mix one ounce 
of powdered strychnine with one ounce of 
baking soda and stir into the starch to a 
smooth creamy mass free of lumps. Stir 
in a quarter pint of heavy corn syrup and 
one tablespoon of glycerin or petrolatum. 
Apply to twelve pounds of wheat or prefer- 
ably steam-crushed whole oats and mix 
thoroughly to coat each kernel. 

“To obtain additional protection from 
moulding, thoroughly warm the poisoned 
wheat (after the starch paste has dried) 
and apply about three quarters of a pint 
of a hot mixture of melted beef fat and 
one part parafin. Spread out the treated 
wheat on pieces of paper to dry. 

“The poisoned bait should be exposed to 
the mice in a container or ‘station.’ There 
is no best station. Containers that will 
serve are wide-mouthed bottles, tin cans, 
commercial glass containers, and home- 
made stations of various types. 

“The use of paper envelopes is the new- 
est method that gives promise. Teaspoon- 
ful quantities of bait are placed in small 
paper envelopes and sealed. The envelopes 
should then be dipped into melted parafin, 
immersing the whole envelope or only one 
end. If only one end is covered with 
parafin the grain should be shaken into 
that end. These containers may be pre- 
pared inside on a rainy day and distributed 
when convenient. This is recommended ex- 
perimentally for a few trees only.” 

When the larger stations are used it 
is safest to place one beside the trunk of 
each tree. Place one teaspoonful of 
poisoned bait in each station and scatter 
a small spoonful in used mouse runs in 
the vicinity. Do not expose the bait so 
Birds will find it. Certain Birds, such as 
Quail, Pheasants, Domestic Chiekens, 
and Turkeys, are highly resistant to 
strychnine poisoning, but other ground- 
feeding Birds may be poisoned. Fortu- 
nately there are few of the latter Birds 
in the orchard in the Winter. 

At least once during the Winter the 
stations should be examined and refilled 
if necessary. The bait may be taken 
almost immediately or it may stay there 
until Spring. In any event few dead 
Mice will be found in the Orchard, for 
the bait is carried into runways and 
tunnels and consumed there, and the dead 
Mice are lost in the vegetation. This 
method of protection from Mice is being 
favored more and more by those who 
place a high valuation on their trees. 





Cooling the Storage Room 


RUITS contain much water and have 

a high specific heat. It therefore takes 
a great deal of cool or cold air to change 
the temperature of fruit in storage. 

Apples are commonly quite warm when 
placed in storage and they generate con- 
siderable heat as they continue to ripen. 
To insure long keeping, Apples must be 
cooled as soon as possible; and ordinarily 
the only means available is ventilation or 
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passing a current of the coldest air avail- 
able over the fruit. 

It is well to take every advantage 
offered by the situation. If the cellar 
is warm at harvest time, move the fruit 
first to a well-ventilated shed or to a shady 
spot exposed to the wind. Open every 
outside door and window in the storage 
room and ventilate it well when outside 
temperatures are low, to secure a real 
storage temperature there as early as 
possible. 

It often is best to leave Apples out-of- 
doors until the nights are cold enough 
to suggest freezing them. The ground 
has then lost much of its summer heat 
and until this has happened it is pretty 
difficult to cool the cellar unless there is 
better insulation between the cellar and 
the earth than a wall of stone or concrete. 

When cold weather approaches it is 
safest to move the partially-cooled fruit 
jnto the storage room. In spite of freez- 
ing temperatures outside, it will be some 
time before the cellar temperature ap- 
proaches freezing except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of open doors or windows. 
Heat from the fruit will rise and if a 
current of air ean be passed through the 
upper part of the room it will remove 
the warm air more quickly than warm air 
will flow of its own accord out of a single 
open window. A screen to keep the in- 
coming cold air from striking the fruit 
directly will prevent freezing until cold 
weather is far advanced. 

The larger the volume of fruit the 
more ventilation is required to maintain 
a proper temperature. The nearer freez- 
ing the better, so long as none of the 
fruit actually freezes. 

R. A. Van METER. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Sound Grapes will keep for months 
if placed in a dark, cool, well-ventilated 
place, on open trays. In my experience 
the end of the storage season is brought 
about by slow shrivelling rather than by 
decay. 


Your choicest Apples, Pears, and 
Tomatoes will keep much better if 
wrapped in paper and placed in the best 
storage conditions available. 


If you are interested in early yellow 
Peaches of exceptional quality, write to 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, N. J., for a 
list of nurserymen who have their latest 
and best productions. 


Cut back the tops of new-set Cane 
Fruits nearly to ground level to force 
the new shoots to come from the roots. 
Fall-set stock is thus almost entirely 
underground. 


Muleh Strawberries with an inch or 
two of loose material as soon as the 
ground is frozen. If the mulch is too 
heavy some of the plants may be 
smothered. 


Avoid spraying with lime sulphur 
and lead arsenate in hot, moist 
weather. It is under these conditions 
that the foliage and fruit is most 
likely to be burned. 





Black Rot 
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of Grapes 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


troublesome grape disease. In- 

fected Grapes turn black and dry 
up until they look like raisins, and this 
one disease may be responsible for the 
loss of the entire Grape crop. 

Grapes are sometimes grown for 
several years in a new location with 
no trouble at all from Black Rot. 
Good Grapes are also often grown for 
a number of years without spraying; 
then Black Rot gets a start and the 
crop fails year after year until a 
spraying campaign is instituted. 

While Black Rot is of greatest con- 
cern because of damage to the fruit, 
it also attacks the leaves and may kill 
them. It may also produce small dark 
canker-like depressions on other green 
parts of the vine. 

Bordeaux mixture is the spray ma- 
terial used everywhere to control 
Black Rot of the Grape. When the 
number of vines warrants the trouble, 
it is well to make the Bordeaux at home 
on the standard 5-5-50 formula. Pre- 
pared Bordeaux mixtures may be pur- 
chased, however, from any garden 
supply store, and while they may not 
be quite so efficient as the home-made 
material, they are more satisfactory 
for the man who has but a few vines. 
Dusting with copper-lime-arsenate 
dust is also effective. 


The number of spray applications 
required to control Black Rot varies a 
good deal with the severity of the in- 
fection and with the weather. Black 


B ‘treat ROT is usually the most 


Rot is at its worst in a rainy, wet sea- 
son. The following applications are 
most important. 


SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR GRAPES 


1. As buds are opening in Spring. 
For Flea Beetles. Use Dry Bordeaux 
2% oz. (8% level tablespoonsfuls), Dry 
Arsenate of Lead % oz. (2% level table- 
spoonfuls), and water to make 1 gallon. 
Or dust thoroughly with copper-lime- 
arsenate dust. 

2. When new shoots are 8 to 12 inches 
long. After flower bud clusters are well 
formed but before the flower buds open. 
For Black Rot, Downy Mildew, An- 
thracnose, and Flea Beetle. 

Use same materials as in 1. 

3. Just after the Grapes have set. For 
Black Rot, Downy Mildew, Anthracnose, 
Flea Beetle, Berry Moth, and Rootworm. 

Use same materials as in 1. 


This application may be repeated at 
intervals of ten days to two weeks as 
needed. The number of applications 
should be adjusted to the season and 
to the importance of the crop. Often 
sprays Nos. 2 and 3 will be enough. 
If leaf-hopper nymphs appear in num- 
bers on the under side of the leaves, 
add 1% teaspoonfuls of Nicotine Sul- 
phate. 


When Black Rot is effectively con- 
trolled other diseases are controlled at 
the same time, and the addition of a 
little Arsenate of Lead or Nicotine 
Sulphate as needed eliminates certain 
insects that are sometimes trouble- 
some. 





Placing Strawberry Runners 


(at we allow Strawberry 
runner plants to root where they 
will, but there are situations in which 
it is decidedly advantageous to take 
time to space the plants properly be- 
fore they root. 

When Strawberry runners are al- 
lowed to root at random, the combina- 
tion of a variety naturally producing 
many plants, and a favorable growing 
season, often results in crowded rows. 
It is very easy, too, in running a cul- 
tivator along the rows when runners 
are pushing out, to keep swinging the 
ends of the runners back into the 
rows. This results in the crowding 
of plants and surplus plants are the 
worst kind of weeds, for they are in 
the rows. 

Thinning out the plants by remov- 
ing the weakest ones helps materially 
This thinning probably is most effec- 
tive when it is done in August, al- 
though it may then need doing again 
in the Spring following. 

If only the finest fruit is desired, it 
is worth while to space the plants at 
regular intervals and to remove all 
surplus plants. Strawberry plants 
should be at least six inches apart, 
and eight inches probably is better 


when quality is desired along with 
nearly a maximum yield. 

It is best to go over the bed fre- 
quently, setting each plant in place 
before it roots, than to try to do it all 
at one operation, later, by transplant- 
ing the rooted plants. 

It is on sandy land, however, where 
moisture is often the limiting factor 
in plant growth and drouth cuts short 
the crop, on land where many small 
berries are produced, that the spacing 
of plants pays the greatest dividends. 
Here it often increases the harvested 
crop materially and greatly improves 
the size and quality of the fruit. On 
some soils, good crops can be secured 
only by carefully spacing the plants. 


R. A. VAN METER 





To lighten the rush of Spring work 
out-of-doors, start the pruning now and 
get it over with. The trees may be pruned 
safely at any time now. 


Draw the mulch back a little way from 
the trunks of Trees, Shrubs, and Grape 
Vines, and remove any grass or rubbish 
there. This may be the year when Mice 
will visit you and they hesitate to work 
in the open. For most Trees, Shrubs, 
and Vines there is no “eure” for girdling 
by Mice. 
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A well-arranged Winter Bouquet 














The children enjoy picking flowers, especially the Strawflowers; for they can be 
worked with for weeks, and even months, and they still retain their beauty 


Grow Plenty of Strawflowers 
BY RUTH W. KINGHORN, (Colo.) 


or plants offer the variety of color 
and assortment in groupings that 
we have in our Strawflowers or Ever- 
lastings as some call them. They form 
the basis of many of the finest winter 
pots that we see in the florist shops. 
Nor is their beauty and usefulness 
limited to the Winter Bouquet. They 
harmonize well with many other flowers 
to produce beautiful color combinations 
in the backyard. They are rather too 
tall and straggly to make pretty beds 
when grown by themselves, but if they 
are grown only for cutting they will do 
well bedded alone. 
Many lovely colors may be obtained 
from a package of mixed seed, but I 
prefer to buy them in separate packets 


‘OR Winter Bouquets, few flowers 


so that I can arrange them nicely in 
groupings. The colors range from the 
deep dark reds and purples to the pure 
whites. Numerous rich shades may be 
found that will blend with almost any 
other flower. 

Until last year I had never planted 
Strawflowers in the hotbed, but my ex- 
periment last Summer enabled me to 
have Strawflowers in bloom a month or 
six weeks earlier than when they were 
planted outside. 

If you do not care for them as cut 
flowers, plant them outdoors in May and 
they will give you plenty of blooms to 
eut for Winter Bouquets. Personally, I 
prefer the long cutting season so I plant 
part of my seed in the hotbed and some 
of it outdoors later. 
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The panchromatic film made the pinks, 
reds and yellows appear white, but 
this small group shows the possi- 
bilities of Strawflowers, Statice and 
Baby’s Breath in Winter Bouquets 


Another point in favor of Strawflowers 
is that they are not particular as to soil. 
They will grow in almost any garden 
soil from sandy to heavy, although the 
water problem may bother somewhat in 
the sandy places. They require about 
the same amount of moisture as Gladioli. 

Semi-shady places seem to be almost 
as satisfactory as the sunny spots. In 
fact I am planning to plant several rows 
this year where they will be shaded part 
of the day. One of my neighbors had 
her Strawflowers under an Apple Tree 
last Summer and they did very well, 
blooming at the same time as those out 
in the sun. 

Whether you plant or set them out in 
mixed or separate beds will depend upon 
your garden space and arrangement. I 
like to have a bed way back out of sight, 
where I can cut them as I wish and not 
mar the appearance of the garden. In 
the beds closer to the house, I mix in a 
few plants of certain colors that will 
harmonize well with other flowers in the 
beds. 

The picking or cutting is a particular 
part of the work, and a little care and 
forethought will give a good variety of 
blossoms. A bud which has only the 
first ring of petals open when cut, will 
make, when cured, a half-blown flower. 
A flower half open when cut, will make 
a cured flower which is open in full while 
a flower which has the center just peep- 
ing out when cut, will make a cured 
flower having the petals curled down close 
to the calyx, with the center fully ex- 
posed. It is possible to cut a stem hold- 
ing the three types of blossoms. I think 
the half-opened blossoms make the pret- 
tier cured flowers. 

The stems of these flowers require spe- 
cial treatment if they are to be capable of 
graceful arrangement in bouquets. They 
should be cut rather long although to do 
so may mean to waste a few tiny buds 
which are on short branches growing out 
from the larger stem. Leaving on these 
branches and leaves will cause the blos- 
soms to open fully whereas if the stems 
and leaves are removed immediately the 
blossoms will eure in nearly the same 
condition as when picked. 

Curved stems are desirable to add 
grace to a bouquet. This must be planned 
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and the curves made while curing. I 
prefer to gather the blossoms early, dur- 
ing the cool part of the day. After 
trimming off I lay the flowers in a bunch 
over the edge of a shelf to dry. An out- 
of-the-way closet is an ideal place for 
they must stay there for about three 
weeks. If the closet is dark, so much 
the better for then the colors will not 
change or fade. By placing the flowers 
in bunches, the stems will be resting at 
varying lengths over the edge of the 
shelf, thus providing a good selection of 
angles and shapes. For the straight 
stems, tie them in bunches and hang with 
flowers downward. The cutting and cur- 
ing season in our part of the country 
(Colorado) is over by the middle of 
October. 

The leaves which were left on the stems 
are all dry and ugly-looking, crumbling 
off when touched. The stems are an ugly, 
dead-green color and you are almost dis- 
appointed with your summer’s experience 
with Strawflowers. 

But a can of bronzing powder, a pack- 
age of green bronzing paint and a small 
brush will work wonders with the stems. 
This is a sparkling coating, easily and 
quickly applied. Pour a small amount 
of the powder into a cup and add 
the liquid gradually until about the con- 
sistency of ordinary paint. Add more 
paint or more powder as the mixture 
changes with use. 

In arranging my bouquets I like to use 
Baby’s Breath, Statice and some of the 
other “fairy-like” flowers to produce that 
finished effect which is so desirable. They, 
too, are easily grown and cured in the 
same way as Strawflowers. 





Colors of Flowers 


NE can scarcely read the color descrip- 

tions of flowers given in catalogs and 
magazines without being struck by the 
many different terms used to describe the 
same color, and this is the case so fre- 
quently that the intending purchaser of a 
plant or flower is often misled by these 
flowery descriptions. 

The term red can mean almost anything 
from a light red to a dark one that is 
almost crimson. Then again it should be 
remembered that in Nature there are ex- 
tremely few pure raw colors, and while we 
speak respectively of black arid white, yet 
they are almost non-existent except by 
comparison, as even the “beautiful snow” 
has a considerable amount of blue in its 
composition, and the extremely dark Tulip, 
Hollyhock, ete., that are often termed black, 
are a long way off the extreme darkness 
of the velvety Pansy, where the velvety tex- 
ture absorbs almost all the light and so 
intensifies the darkness, 

Nearly all flowers in Nature thus being 
compound, it is often extremely difficult 
to describe them in one or two words, and 
in doing so it is important that the terms 
which have been used by artists for cen- 
turies, and which are well known, should 
always be used in describing colors of 
flowers. A proper and careful use of words 
and terms in this respect would often 
prevent the all too frequent disappointment 
of the purchaser of some long wished for 
flower which was described as a certain 
color, but which, owing to the inability or 
carelessness of the originator or dis- 
seminator in his description, turns out to 
be something entirely different from what 
was expected. 


H. W. Hates, (In Rural New-Yorker.) 
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Annuals in the Great Drought of 1930 


BY LENNA W. BROWN, (Kans.) 


the exceptional heat and drought of 
the past Summer, I find a goodly 
number of my plants weathered through 
and are now blooming in the gorgeous, 
bright colors which flowers have in Kan- 
sas at this season of the year, September. 

The extreme weather set in with the 
first part of July. Coming after a pro- 
longed season of cool and delightful 
weather with plenty of rainfall, the high 
nineties fell on us like a blight. The last 
good rain fell June 23d. There was a 
fall of 1.59 inches July 6, but not until 
the second week in September was there 
again rain enough to soak the ground 
thoroughly. During August there were 
several light showers, the heaviest of 
which was .76 of an inch. These made 
little impression in the burning heat. 

July 18, the thermometer stood at 100 
degrees, around which mark it hovered 
until the middle of August. July 27 it 
reached 104 degrees; August 3, 108 and 
August 9, 109. These are official figures 
and were taken where there was as much 
freedom from ground reflection as pos- 
sible. Unofficial thermometers registered 
higher, even running up to 113 degrees. 
That anything in the garden survived 
at all seems a miracle. 

A few of my Zinnias gave up the ghost 
entirely, and some others died partly, but 
all that survived gathered new life with 
the rains, when they at last came. New 
buds and flowers shot out in such pro- 
fusion as to furnish my table with bowls 
of bloom until Jack Frost shall pounce 
upon them. The small-flowered Zinnias, 
however, stood the drought better than 
the larger-flowered varieties. 

The Arectotis— Blue-eyed African 
Daisy—while it bloomed sparingly during 
the hot period, stood the drought well, 
and with the rains, set about blooming 
in much the same way as though there 
had been no unfavorable season. 

The Shirley Poppies slumped and 
scalded with the first heat. They were 
a total loss. The basket flowers bloomed 
quite well for a while but later died. 
Phlox Drummondi clung on tenaciously, 
regardless of the long period of heat and 
aridity. The plants bloomed through it 
all in pathetic thin little clusters. Now 
they are still at it, but the long strain 
has left them weak and debilitated and 
the straggling flowers that are left, trail 
along the ground in seattered brightness. 

Sweet Peas soon succumbed. They 
usually do here when the hot weather 
arrives, so it was not unexpected. 

The Seabiosa stood the dry weather 
well. While it would no doubt have done 
much better with a favorable season, it 
kept a green foliage and continued to 
bloom in spite of the weather. It is still 
sending out velvety pineushions on long 
slender stems to delight kiddies. While 
the Asters did not thrive, and folded up 
their shriveled hands over their faces 
during the bitter days, I carried them 
through the blighting weather by appli- 
cations of aqua pura in the evenings 
from my faithful watering-pot, having 
no hose to aid me in the cause of the 


OOKING over my garden now after 


garden. Practically all lived through 
among those that were planted early, 
to send out a wealth of bloom that now 
is recompense enough for their care dur- 
ing the Summer. The late plantings sur- 
vived in part, but they are not now 
blooming so profusely, nor are as large. 

The Marigolds had their difficulties too 
and looked quite hopeless, but since bet- 
ter days have come they are making up 
in bloom for the ill season. My Four 
O’Clocks seemed to mind the weather 
not a whit. They, however, were planted 
on a heap of old lime, sand, and cinders, 
for the purpose of hiding it. Could this 
have had anything to do with their 
thrift? 

Nasturtiums stood the weather quite 
well. Of course they felt the blight, but 
revived more or less when it was over. 

Verbenas could hardly have been called 
a success. They were the poorest for 
many years. My efforts at watering 
them seemed merely to keep them alive. 
They did not grow, and the rains have 
failed to bring out more than a few 
sickly blossoms. 

Salpiglossis stood the drought well. 

The California Poppies bloomed for a 
time, and then settled down to struggle 
only for survival. They are not all dead 
but there promises to be no more blos- 
soms this year. 

The Coxcombs are coming to their own 
now. They will not be so large because 
of the late start, but they are like a 
splash of blood across the garden. The 
Strawflowers are now blooming after the 
long struggle and I am getting quite a 
few flowers from them for my winter 
bouquets. Prince’s Feather, which 
grows very heavy usually, has flowering 
heads only a fraction of the size of 
former years. 

Portulaca has a way of folding up its 
fleshy little leaves during the heat and 
conserving its energy to burst forth in 
a wealth of bloom with the least encour- 
agement from the weather. Mine now is 
a mass of variegated color in the morn- 
ings, beautiful to behold. 

My garden had no water other than 
Nature supplied, except when I used my 
garden sprinkler, carrying water to the 
Asters and Verbenas, several evenings 
each week. Occasionally I poured a 
sprinklerful on the Salpiglossis. The 
rest made their own fight. 





While Northern New York, the home 
of this magazine, has not really been hit 
severely with drouth during the past 
season, we did have dry weather after 
about August 10th, and it is worth not- 
ing the flowers which have behaved well 
under our dry fall conditions. Asters, 
especially late-planted Asters, gave the 
most profuse bloom that I have ever 
seen and my multi-flowered Sunflowers, 
that self-sow from year to year, were a 
joy. Marigolds were another flower that 
behaved well during the dry weather 
conditions of late Summer and early 
Fall. The dry season of 1930 has taught 
useful lessons in many different places. 

—(Eprror). 
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Bob demonstrates how he 
fastens ears of corn on a 
spike for the convenience 
of Birds and Squirrels. 














pses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


| Seasonal Glim 








HE time has come when nearly 
| every one in the colder climates 
begins to think seriously of the 
Winter ahead and make plans for it. 
Winter plans are perhaps not so extensive 
as they were once upon a time when folks 
spent the months just preceding its ad- 
vent in filling their cellars and making 
other arrangements for partial hiberna- 
tion. 


Country residents still take pride in 
well-filled cellars, although we are sure 
they do not put away the quantities 
their grandfathers and grandmothers 
were wont to do. Winter’ plans and 
preparations with many consist mainly in 
providing the fuel supply and getting 
heavier wearing apparel out of cedar 
chests and moth-ball-laden trunks. 


But Nature has made her usual plans. 
Modern ways mean nothing to her no 
matter what the season. Nature has not 
waited until November to get ready for 
Winter. For many months she has been 
working toward this end and now we find 
her preparations nearly finished.  Al- 
though Nature is slowing down and pre- 
sumably getting ready for a rest, there 
is, notwithstanding, many things to take 
our interest in the outdoor world. 


First of all, the Nature Lover will 
search for Wild Flowers. A November 
flower list is an interesting record to 
keep, because we never know just what 
we will find next. In sheltered places we 
will surely discover a few of October’s 


Asters tucked away which will be a very 
good beginning for our list. 


In our gardens, now grown somewhat 
weedy, we are likely to see a thick green 
mat dotted with tiny white stars. In 
Summer we did not take pains to notice 
Chickweed, but now it has become a 
flower worthy of mention. 


Pepper-Grass will keep right on blos- 
soming until Winter sets in in earnest. 
The innumerable flat seeds extended on 
tiny slender arms invite us to nibble at 
them, and thus we understand why the 
plant is so named. 


In the swamps the brown velvet Cat- 
tails are taking on a rakish appearance. 
Like many other plants the seeds of the 
Caitail take to the air in their endeavor 
to establish new home-sites. 


Along fence rows we come upon the 
twisted arms of Poison Ivy. Most of the 
leaves have fallen, but here and there 
are scarlet reminders that the Ivy vine 
was beautiful in October. On the vines 
thick clusters of greenish-white berries 
cling, which the Birds will be glad to eat 
before the Winter is over. 


Perhaps following the same fence row, 
or draped over the boughs of trees, we 
see the more interesting Wild Grape Vine 
with its blue clusters of Grapes. Repeat- 
ed frosts damage the Grapes, and those 
the Birds do not take soon look much the 
worse for the heartless treatment of Jack 
Frost. 





Hazelnuts peeping from their ruffled caps 


In a patch of Hazel Brush of early 
November we will find the pretty nut 
clusters, looking for all the world like 
little faces peeping out from ruffled caps. 
Discerning Woodpeckers delight in har- 
vesting Hazelnuts; and Squirrels and 
other little creatures assiduously gather 
from the ground those shaken down by 
the wind. 


The Blue Jay is noisy in November. 
All Fall he has been very important 
about the business of living: Urgent 
affairs appear to claim his every moment, 
and he is not at all modest about pro- 
claiming his importance. 


Our summer Bird Friends have for the 
most part long since departed for a 
warmer climate. The Goldfinches still 
tinkle their way over the fields feasting 
on weed seeds, but they too will scurry 
for warmer territory when the weather 
gets too cold. However, they do not de- 
mand summer weather the year around, 
consequently they will never be very far 
away. 


The Woodpeckers and other winter 
Birds have set about their important 
duties of ridding the trees of innumerable 
insect larvae and eggs. The more Birds 
we encourage to our premises, the better 
vegetation of every kind will be. 


But the Bird Army is not large enough 
to combat the insect horde. Nature has 
been thrown out of balance by civilized 
man, who has wantonly destroyed great 
numbers of Birds, allowing the insects to 
get an advantage that is now almost im- 
possible to overcome. 


A naturalist one time made the experi- 
ment of offering every inducement for 
the Birds to make his orchard their home. 
Bird delicacies were placed for them 
every day without fail, and home-sites 
made attractive. Chicadees, Nuthatches, 
Woodpeckers, Titmice, and many other 
Birds were attracted. His+ orchard 
flourished and produced when the insect 
ridden orchards in the same locality were 
barren. 


We need not fear that by feeding the 
Birds they will not do the work laid out 
for them by Nature. They crave their 
natural food too much. The more food 
they eat the more vitality they will have 
for doing the work that Nature intended. 
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Something For Our Children 
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The First Thanksgiving in 
America 


E read in our histories that Columbus 

discovered America in 1492. Some 
time later, the different countries of Europe 
began sending people over here to colonize, 
some for one purpose and some for another. 
History tells us that the French came as 
fur traders, the Spanish, to seek wealth; 
but the English came to found homes in the 
new country. 

That first year was a hard one for the 
brave band of men and women, but they 
had been persecuted in England, made to 
worship a certain way, and they came to 
find freedom to worship as they wanted to. 
After a Winter of hardship and want, the 
Spring and Summer brought renewed 
hopes, as well as more food. In the Fall, 
was held the first Thanksgiving in America, 
The Indians had shown the colonists how 
to plant the Indian corn, by scratching the 
ground with a stick to make a hole to drop 
the corn in, then covering again. The 
ground was fertilized by putting a fish in 
the hole. 

The colonists lived in a group, close to a 
block-house which was used as a protection 
from the unfriendly Indians. Their land 
was a little outside of the enclosure in 
small plots of ground. 

The people brought whatever food they 
had raised, Indian Corn, wild fruits and 
berries, and wild game, perhaps composed 
most of the meal. The friendly Indians 
were invited to help celebrate and to give 
thanks for the care and blessings they had 
received from God. 

The Thanksgiving season has come down 
to us through all of those years, and to-day 
the president makes his yearly proclama- 
tion setting aside the last Thursday in No- 
vember as a National holiday at which 
time we should be thankful for all of our 
blessings. We should be thankful at other 
times, too, but that one day is set aside as 
a National Day of Thanks. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 





More About the Cats 


HE enclosed picture shows only two of 

the writer’s Cats, about which you read 
last month. These are Tommy and Jimmy. 
This month we were to hear something 
about their quarrels. They are a whole lot 
like boys and girls; sometimes they do not 
get along together. 

They usually get along pretty well until 
it comes meal-time, then the trouble began. 
Like all Cats, they like milk, also table 
scraps and some kind of raw meat. When 
chickens were killed that were not quite 
right to eat or sell, they were given to the 
Cat family. Of course if the chickens were 
sick or diseased they were not fit even for 
the Cats. Sometimes the Cats caught a 
rat or rabbit for raw meat. 

The milk and table scraps was fed-in a 
pan out in the yard. At first they would 
all come and eat out of the same pan, but 
I think Ruth (the mother) started the 
trouble by growling and refusing to eat 
with the others. Soon the younger ones 
began to growl and back away. Tubby and 
Tommy were of rather a cross disposition 
anyway and of course did not get along 
with Ruth. Betty and Jimmy, being timid, 
were afraid of the others. Finally there 
had to be two pans for the milk so they 
would not have to eat so crowded up. Even 
then, one or two would usually sit back and 





Tommy and Jimmy 


wait until the others had finished, before 
they would eat. 

It afforded their mistress and her family 
a great deal of entertainment in watching 
their antics. and hearing their quarrels. 
It sounded so much like a quarrelsome 
family who could not agree. It was rather 
unusual to find Cats that could not agree 
and get along as most Cats are quite 
peaceable as a rule. 

EXSTHER Haas, ( Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


N the Bible we read about a man who 

lived a long time age, whose name was 
John. He was supposed to be six months 
older than Christ, and was a cousin to 
him. John was called the Forerunner of 
Jesus, because he went through the country 
preaching about the Christ who was to 
come after him. Because he baptized peo- 
ple he was called, John, the Baptist. 

John, the Baptist, went into the wilder- 
ness where he preached to great crowds of 
people who came to hear him. . Many peo- 
ple were turned to Jesus through his 
preaching and teaching. They remained 
there all day but when night came the peo- 
ple went to their homes. John the Baptist 
had no home so he stayed in the wilderness. 
There were no stores there where he could 
buy things to eat, and no one lived near 
where he could get something to eat. He 
had to depend upon finding something that 
grew in the wilderness. 

You all know what bees are, and prob- 
ably have tasted honey that: they make. It 
is very sweet, even sweeter than sugar. 
In the woods and wilderness were wild bees, 
which stored their honey in the hollow 
tree-trunks. John found the honey trees and 
knew there was plenty for him and the bees 
too. When we take honey from the bee- 
hives we should not rob the bees of all the 
honey, because that is what they live on 
too; but if there is plenty there will be 
enough for us and them. 

Locusts were found in the wilderness 
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also, and John the Baptist found they were 
good to eat, so he lived on locusts and wild 


honey. Perhaps he may have found wild 
berries too, but the Bible doesn’t speak of 
them, so I do not know. 


EsTHER Haas, ( Kans.) 





Nut Baskets for the Dinner 
Table 


Bes around a saucer to get a true 
circle; then cut out the pattern and 
cut other circles from colored paper. A 
five-inch circle is good size. Fold the circle 
first in the middle, be sure to have the edges 








even. Now fold each of the four sides to 
the center, thus making a _basket-shape. 
Cut every other corner so the sides will 
fold in and paste neatly. Cut a long nar- 
row strip for the handle, pasting neatly to 
the two sides of the basket. 

For decoration, cut freehand, four small 
pumpkin-shapes from brown paper and 
paste one on each side. You now have a 
neat little nut basket to use on the dinner 
table. 





A Children’s Talk 


OUNTRY boys and girls maybe think 
they can make nothing for their city 
friends who seem to have all the chances 
to buy little knicknacks to send for Xmas 
presents. Here is where they are mistaken. 
Pop Corn Balls! Yes sir, big fat round 
ones! What do you think of that? Sure, 
they can buy them in town, but the home 
grown kind, Nosireeeee! Use maple syrup 
or honey instead of molasses for a change. 
Almost makes my sweet-tooth ache think- 
ing about ’em. (Say, isn’t fresh Pop Corn 
with a bowl of milk great? And those 
kernels you know in the bottom of the 
popper too contrary to pop, ground up in 
the old coffee mill, just as good as any 
new fangled breakfast food, don’t you 
think?) 


Now healthy boys and girls don’t always 
think of others who perhaps are weak or 
sick, unable to romp out-doors picking 
nuts in the Fall, coasting in Winter, hunt- 
ing wild flowers in Spring, and in the 
good old Summer time up to anything and 
everything happy carefree children love. 
Please do give such unfortunate little 
folks a thought sometimes, and go one 
better than that,—do them an unexpected 
kindness. Talking of Popcorn Balls for 
presents: What about making a great 
big box full—wont cost hardly anything— 
wrap each one up in nice waxed paper, 
and send off to the nearest childrens’ hospi- 
tal. Children there, some of them with 
maybe no dads or mothers, no sisters or 
brothers, and when their nurse puts one 
of those big Popcorn Balls into some thin 
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little hand, can’t you hear 
“Ohoo, Goody, goody!”? I can! 


them say 


And there’s something else a heap of fun 
to do,—and here’s a great big secret I’ll 
whisper to you, be sure and tell it to all 
the world. Doing things for other folks 
really is a good deal more fun than just 
doing something for one’s self and enjoy 
it alone. Well anyway, dad and mother 
wont want those last year seed catalogues 
now the new cats are out and many have 
pretty-colored pictures of different flowers. 
Cut these bright flowers out nicely,—don’t 
forget to cut out the name of the flower 
too to put under the picture—then paste 
them on heavy light brown wrapping paper 
which you have cut into leaves the size 
book you want to make. Sew on a cover 
of bright oilcloth—and it comes in ever 
so many bright pretty colors these days. 
Lo, and behold, you have a fine picture 
book any child, sick or well, will love to 
look at; and especially if shut up sick in 
a hospital. Perhaps those little unknown 
friends of yours will grow to love flowers 
as much as you do. Don’t you hope so? 


Did you ever stop to think how much 
better dinner tastes after you played or 
worked hard? That’s exactly the way with 
Christmas. Your presents will seem nicer, 
you'll like them a heap more, if before- 
hand you helped cheer up some little folks 
who don’t know much about good times. 
Oh, say, I’ve just thonght up a good conun- 
drum. What is it the more you give it 
away, the more you have? Happiness of 
course. Isn’t that true, the more you dis- 
tribute happiness, just throw it around 
broadcast, the more you have for your- 
self? Ask your mother, she knows. 


Here’s another puzzle for you: To find 
out the age and month your friend was 
born in, ask him to put down on a piece 
of paper (so you can’t see it) the num- 
ber of the month he was born in, of course 
counting January as the first month. Then 
multiply by 2. Add 5, multiply again by 
50. Add to total, his present age, and 
from this result subtract 365 To this 
last total add 115. When he hands you 
the paper, read the two figures at the 
right for the number of years he is old, 
the other numbers on the left give the 
number of the month in which he was 
born. 


How many children know what is on 
the reverse side of the great Seal of the 
United States? 


An Eye Opener: Try this game for 
fun. Select several children at a party 
and conceal all but their eyes—cover them 
all up with only their two eyes showing. 
Then let the rest of the folks tell who the 
people are from their eyes. This may 
sound dead easy, but it isn’t. One of the 
most difficult things to do in the way of 
identifying people is by their eyes alone. 
This makes fun for grownups too. 

MririAM MILNER FRENOH. 





While the reports from the drouth 
sections are continued this month, it is 
also hoped to continue these for several 
months to come, as various correspond- 
ents are becoming interested in the sub- 
ject, and I am glad to give space to these 
reports as a matter of record. Incident- 
ally, these reports teach lessons which 
will be helpful to many growers, not only 
in the drouth-stricken sections, but in 
the Far West and Southwest where dry 
weather is a normal condition in many 
places. 
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Cutting Tops Off Gladiolus 
Bulbs When Digging 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How much of a stalk should be left on 
Gladiolus bulbs when digging from the ground 


in the Fall? I have been cutting the tops so 
as to leave about 6 inches of green stalk on the 
bulbs, which makes it necessary to again cut 
the top from the bulbs when cleaning, and I 
was wondering if it would be advisable to cut 
tops completely off from the bulbs when dig- 
ging from the ground, to save this extra work 
after bulbs were cured for storing. 
Will you kindly advise on this point? 


H. Krom, (N. Y.). 

Answer:—Many people have for years 
left some sort of stub on Gladiolus bulbs 
when digging, but those who should know 
the most about it, cut the top off as close 
to the bulb as practical, as soon as the bulb 
is taken out of the ground, using any sort 
of shears, or a pruning shears, for this pur- 
pose. This not only saves an extra cutting 
at cleaning time, but incidentally saves con- 
siderable bulk in storing until cleaned, and 
this is important. 

It has been fancied that it was an advan- 
tage in leaving the tops on the bulbs when 
first digging, but all arguments based on 
facts and scientific reasoning point other- 
wise. As soon as the roots are out of the 
ground, all growth stops, and the top or 
foliage is as useless as the roots. 


MADISON COOPER 





Pronunciation of Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR .— 

Please kindly advise me the correct or gen- 
erally accepted pronunciation of the plural for 
Gladiolus. I have been told that the American 
Gladiolus Society had decided to call both 
plural and singular of this flower ‘‘Gladiolus,”’ 
but I do not know definitely as to this. Any 
information you may give me on this matter 
will be sincerely appreciated. 


A. M. BLAcK, (Va.) 


Answer :—The generally accepted pronun- 
ciation of Gladiolus is with the accent on 
the syllable o, with a division of syllables as 
follows: Glad-i-o-lus. The old accepted pro- 
nunciation was on the syllable di, with a 
different division of the word as follows: 
Gla-di-olus. The latter pronunciation is 
according to the dictionary and doubtless 
according to good English and construction, 
but usage and ease of pronunciation makes 


the accent on the syllable o preferred at 
this time. 

Many people also use Gladiolus, which is 
really singular, also for the plural, and are 
not criticized severely for this usage. In 
fact, it has been accepted that the word 
Gladiolus is interchangeable for either sin- 
gular or plural. 

—(Eprror). 





Grape and Plum Troubles 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Would like to ask what I can do for Grapevines 
(Concord and White) which have fruit, but when 
about ready to ripen, rot, dry up and fall off. I 
also have a Plum Tree that does the same. 

L. K. 8. 

Answer:—The trouble with your 
Grapes is doubtless the berry moth and 
black rot. In some sections it is now 
impossible to raise Grapes without per- 
sistent spraying to control these pests— 
Bordeaux mixture for the rot and lead 
arsenate for the berry moth. 

The standard schedule for spraying is: 

When the shoots are four to six inches 
long, Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, with 1% 
Ibs. lead arsenate to 50 gallons. This is 
repeated as the bud clusters appear, 
when blossoms have fallen, two weeks 
later, and two weeks after that, with 
sometimes still another treatment, de- 
pending on weather. For the last two, 
4-4-50 Bordeaux is used, with the same 
lead arsenate, as before, and one-half 
pint nicotine sulphate to 50 gallons of 
spray, to handle flea beetles, leaf hoppers, 
etc. 

This is a great amount of work but 
necessary to save the Grapes in many 
localities. 

Brown rot and curculio are the chief 
plum troubles. Lime-sulphur and lead 
arsenate are the treatment for Plums, 
as follows: 

Concentrated lime-sulphur, 1 to 50, 
with 1% lbs. lead arsenate to 50 gallons, 
just before the blossoms open, after the 
petals have fallen, after the shucks fall, 
three weeks after that and three weeks 
later. 

—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will. confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


ROSES DO NOT BLOOM 


A neighbor has a Virginia Cowie Rose 
about five years old, that has never bloomed. 
It is along with other Roses that bloom 
well and all receive the same care and treat- 
ment and seem to grow well. Can anyone 
suggest a remedy? 

EMMA B. Durston, (III) 


TULIP VARIETIES WANTED 
Will someone please give a list of Tulips 
that have the same form as Picotee and 
Siren, or the lily-flowering Tulips? I shall 
be grateful to someone for this information. 
Tuos. E. GRAHAM, (Mo.) 


NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 


I have a thrifty row of Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus across my garden. Every year just 
before the buds open they blast. The soil 
is sandy and the plants have plenty of sun. 

Has any reader a suggestion? 

B. M. Tower, (Ohio) 


PLANTING MUSHROOM SPAWN IN THE FALL 


Would some reader with experience 
please advise whether Mushroom spawn 
may be planted outside in the Fall for a 
crop in the Spring? I have a brick which 
I bought from Vaughn’s in Chicago and I 
do not have room to plant inside. 


JacK MiILier, (Mo.) 


BLUE PERENNIAL FOR IDENTIFICATION 

I have in my garden a hardy, dwarf 
plant, bearing long, oval, dark-green, shin- 
ing leaves with grayish spots, and lavender- 
blue flowers whose buds are a sort of 
salmon-pink. The plants are among the 
first to start in Spring, blooming in April 
with Crocuses, Scillas, and Chionodoxa. 
The upright, or slightly-drooping flowers, 
not fragrant, are borne in loose clusters, or 
panicles, like some Primroses, which they 
slightly resemble in size and shape. The 
foliage remains attractive all Summer. In 
bloom, the plants might be less than a foot 
high. The friend who gave me the speci- 
mens, and also wishes to know the name, 
uses plants as an edging for a long row of 
Barberry Bushes, and the effect is pretty. 
They are slow spreaders, but propagate 
easily from divisions at any time. The 
leaves are rough and coarse to the touch 
and measure about three inches wide by 
five and a half inches long—possibly more, 
when well grown. 
BENJAMIN KEEcH,: (N. Y.) 


PORTULACA FOR TERRACE 

I wish to seed my terrace to Rose Moss 
or Portulaea. Can some reader tell me the 
best way to go about it to make a success? 


Geo. M. Asport, (Neb.) 


“HAPPY TIIOUGHT’ GERANIUM 

Years ago an old lady gave me a slip of 
a plant she called Happy Thought Ger- 
anium. It had small double blossoms, very 
red with white strips. It was a very free 
bloomer; in fact, was never without a blos- 
som. The leaf was banded with a lighter 
shade, but not as much as the so-called 


Happy Thought Tricolor with single blos- 
soms, that the florists have today. I lost 
my plant by freezing, the same year that 
the original was frozen, and have never 
found one since. 

Can any reader give me the correct name 
of the plant as above described? 

Mrs. Epwarp GLow, ( Mass.) 


TRANSPLANTING BLACK WALNUT TREE 
Have in mind transplanting a Black Wal- 
nut tree which has never been root-pruned 
and which is about 15 years old. Any sug- 
gestions as to how this may be done suc- 
cessfully will be appreciated. 
ELIzABETH M. Loup, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 

Can any of the thousands of readers of 
the FLowER Grower tell me the name of a 
plant that sheds its blooms every day? It 
has a shiny green leaf and is a beautiful 
thing. I have one that sheds its bloom 
every two days, but I do not care for this 
as compared with the plant which sheds 
its blooms every day. 

L. SUNDELIN, (Ill.) 








SAVING ZINNIA SEED 


Will Zinnias picked in full bloom, before 
fading, contain seed which is matured? If 
so, I think this would be a most convenient 
way of saving seed. 

F. C. Werrtuer, ( Mass.) 


IS EUPHORBIA POISONOUS? 


I have never heard that Euphorhia (Snow- 
on-the-mountain) was poisonous, but my 
experiences this Summer makes me think 
it is. Once I was very much in pain when 
I got some in my eye. At another time I 
got some on my face. It smarted and my 
skin pealed. I was handling Snow-in-the- 
mountain and Glads. 

Has anyone else had experience with 
this? A friend had to have the doctor for 
her eyes after handling it. Would like to 
hear from others. 

Mrs. M. Otson, ( Wis.) 


TIME TO SET SUNDIAL 


I have a sundia] and I would be pleased 
to have M. T. S. (Va.) tell me when would 
be the most proper time to set it. I read 
in a recent issue of the FLOowER GROWER 
that there were three times during the year 
besides April, and I would like to know the 
other two. 

Mrs. T. S. WitKeEs, (Ark.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN PORCH 
Will some reader please give me advice 
on the best plants for the winter for my 
sun porch? I would like to secure those 
best adapted for this purpose. 
Mrs. H. Kesster, (N. Y.) 


BEST VARIETIES OF PERENNIAL ASTERS 
I should like to get a list of best varieties 
of ecvltivated perennial autumn-blooming 
Asters. I have one that grows six feet tall 
and has lavendar bloom and would like to 
get a few others of different colors. 
C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 


I have Geraniums that are blooming 
beautifully out-of-doors. How can I best 
carry them through the Winter and have 
them in good condition for another year? 
I want them for summer blooming. Will 
someone answer quite fully through the 
FLOWER GROWER? 

C. M. Hamrin, (Minn.) 
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ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 


What causes Asters to get root lice? 
When Asters wilt and are pulled up the 
roots are covered with light-colored 
nits, which appear alive, and in these 
same roots are dozens of tan-colored 
ants. Do these ants lay these nits or 
do they feed on them? Will some kind 
reader give a remedy for same? I lose 
many plants. 

Mrs. C. B. StopparpD, (N.Y.) 


SASH GREENHOUSE INFORMATION WANTED 


I am interested in what is called the 
Sash Greenhouse, and am informed that it 
is used quite extensively in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Will someone give me infor- 
mation on this subject? If there is a bul- 
letin by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington I should like to know it. Any 
other information will be appreciated. 


Wo. R. Pretscu, (Ohio) 








TROUBLE WITH PEONIES 

We are Peony growers for retail trade 
and also have almost every other outdoor 
flower. Our field of valuable Peonies is 
infested with what seems to be stem rot, 
extending down into the roots. We first 
noticed this last year in two rows of our 
old-fashioned reds. These we took up and 
cleaned them, and trimmed and replanted 
in new soil, but they seem to be still in- 
fected, and almost our entire field likewise, 
and our Delphiniums seem affected with a 
similar disease. 

If some reader can give us personal ex- 
perience which will help to save our Peon- 
ies we will be grateful. It seems that 17 
years of labor are to be undermined by the 
disease mentioned and that we will lose our 
income from our flowers next year. Is 
there any treatment which can be given 
which will be helpful? 


“PEONY GROWER”, (Maine) 


WANTS TO GROW LARGE TOMATOES 

I like to grow large tomatoes but to date 
there are only a few I can get to weigh a 
pound each. 

I prune the vines and stake them. 

How high should the vines be allowed to 
grow? How many leaders to a plant? 
What about fertilizers? Should any of the 
young fruit be picked off the clusters? 
What varieties are best for large fruit? 
Is Peat Moss good for Tomatoes? Is it 
better to cultivate them during the hot 
months, or would a mulch of grass. clip- 
pings or leaves be just as good? What 
about mulch paper? 

Any cultural direction you can give will 
be highly appreciated. 

Gro. A. SHARPE, (Mo.) 





TREATING GLADIOLUS BULBS WITH BICHLOR- 
IDE OF MERCURY 

Have used one of the coinmercial or pro- 
prietary chemical treatments for Gladiolus 
bulbs, but understand that bichloride of 
mercury is cheaper. Can some reader give 
me formula and full method of using bi- 
chloride of mereury for treating Gladiolus 
bulbs for disease? 

D. M. JAMEs, ( Penna.) 


WORMS ON LILY BULBS 


I dug up my Lily and found it covered 
with hard-shelled worms. There seems 


to be a lot of them in my ground. Will 
some reader tell me a cure for them? I 
think they are called wire worms. They 
are very destructive and especially to 
Tulip bulbs. 

Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N.Y.) 
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ANSWERS 


CHINESE HIBISCUS QUESTIONS 
Answering L. M. B., (Idaho) April issue: 
Your inquiry about the Peach Blow 

Hibiscus interested me as I have one. 

I got mine from a nursery in Illinois and 
it was such a little thing, that I planted it 
in a one-pound tea can. There it stayed for 
two years and such a reward of blooms. 
There would be only one or two at a time, 
as it was just one straight shoot about 18” 
tall after two years; so last Spring I cut 
it back to about 10”, repotted it to an 8” 
pot, and stuck the shoots in around it. All 
grew. Then I put it on the porch with my 
other plants for the rest of the Summer, 
watering it normally. When I brought it 
in last Fall it was branched out beautifully 
and has bloomed very nicely. 

It does better when pot-bound and given 
food fertilizer in a weak solution once a 
week. I am going to prune it back again 
this Spring and set it outdoors again for 
this Summer. 

It can stand a great deal of water, but it 
does not want to be chilled in zero weather. 

It is a faithful thing, standing neglect, 
and coming back readily. 


Mrs. Water W. Downine, (Wash.) 


DESCRIPTION OF LILY WANTED 


I noticed that Mary O. Porter, (Mo.) 
would like a description of a Lily called the 
Butterfly Lily. I have seen a Lily by that 
name growing in California and the scien- 
tific name is Calochortus venustus. It 
should be classed with Mariposa Lily. 
Some of these Mariposa Lilies have been 
grown around Milwaukee, so no doubt they 
would grow readily in Missouri. 


Huron H. Smiru, (Wis.) 





CAN BITTERSWEET BE FRUITED 


On page 214 of your April number you 
have a question from H. E. Howe, (D. C.) 
“Can Bittersweet be Fruited”? Since this 
question is often asked me in my work 
here, I will answer it for you and suggest 
that in answering it there may be other 
questions answered in a similar fashion. 


There are a few plants, both in peren- 
nials, shrubs and trees that are classed as 
dioecious, which is a botanical term mean- 
ing of two households. The climbing Bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus scandens, belongs in this 
category. That means that the sexes are 
separated. The plant which Mr. Howe has 
is a male vine and now he will need to get 
some of the female vines to plant alongside 
of the ones he has, to be able to get fruit. 
If he will examine the blossom of his plant 
very carefully he will see that there are 
only stamens present, no pistil or ovary. 
It goes without saying that he will never 
get any fruit as long as he has only the 
male sex growing in his yard. 


Huron H. Situ, (Wis.) 


LIZARDS CHIRP 
C. A. Hardy asks if Lizards chirp. When 
I was a youngster I used to catch the small 
red Lizards and they do chirp like a young 
chicken. Probably other species do the 
same thing. 


Epwarp D. Wuircoms, (N. H.) 


AURATUM LILIES FAIL 


In your April issue in Question Column, 
regarding a _reader’s experience’ with 
Auratum Lilies, will give mine. 

The first one I planted in the Fall, and 
it lay dormant all the following Summer 
and came in fine and full of bloom the next 
Summer, and then entirely disappeared the 
following winter. The next three I tried, 

(Continued on page 580) 
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Beauty and Economy in This Home* 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


EAUTY and economy can go hand in 
B hand. This design for a small house, 

5-F-14, completely proves this princi- 
ple, for here almost nothing in the way of 
additional features have been added to bring 
beauty. The house is straight forward, 
without pretense or elaboration. Yet so 
finely balanced are all the larger things and 
so excellently proportioned are all the 
smaller ones that real beauty has resulted. 
Its fine character is the result of correct 
proportions and harmonious details. The 
cost of these things is practically nothing in 
comparison to the higher resale value they 
bring to the property and to the neighbor- 
hood. 


SMALL BUT ROOMY 


Although this house is small it is really 
quite commodious for it has been planned 
so that no space is wasted. Comfort and 
convenience have guided the designer in 
planning the rooms. ‘The living room is 
especially attractive. It is of good size and 
is well lighted. Space has been saved in 
the over-ail width of the house by turning 
the stairway directly into this room. With 
the fireplace at one side and the stairway at 
the other, the room becomes an unusually 
interesting one. A French door leads to the 
open porch. 

The dining room and kitchen occupy the 


opposite side of the house. There is an entry 
to the rear in which is placed the ice box. 
The stairs to the basement pass from the 
kitchen. 

At the right of the main mass of the 
house is shown how the house may be ex- 
tended to include a downstairs bedroom and 
bath or a sun porch. The kitchen is large 
enough to be convenient and workable with- 
out causing extra work for the housewife. 

In the second story there are two sub- 
stantial bedrooms, each. with an excellent 
closet. The corners of the bedrooms are en- 
croached upon by the roof only to a slight 
extent. A fine effect is gained. 

The construction of this house is wood 
frame on masonry feundations. The wall 
finish is siding. The roof of shingles. _ 

Careful study of this design will bring 
out its superior qualities. There is an ex- 
traordinary refinement in line and mass 
that will make their own appeal to thou- 
sands of home builders. When, as in this 
design, inexpensiveness goes with distinction 
the desires of many home builders are met. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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two failed to come out of the ground, one 
came through the ground and died down, 
and at present writing am awaiting results 
from one planted last Fall. At present I 
have ten varieties and have good results 
with all, but it seems the Auratum is prov- 
ing a dud for me. 


W. H. Hupsarp, (Ore.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


I have been interested in the “cures” for 
Chiggers you have been publishing. There 
is only one thing that is efficient and that 
is a preventive and not a cure. It is ree- 
ommended by the Government for survey 
parties. Get sulphur-cream of tartar lozen- 
ges. Take from 3 to 6 each day. I usually 
start with 5 or 6 and after a couple of days 
only take 3 a day. 

Some people say the cure is worse than 
the disease (and it is possible that it won’t 
always work for some people). 

Chloroform is recommended where the 
Chiggers are already at work. 

J. Scumipt, (Va.) 


FATLUKE WITH RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS 


1 note in the Questions and Answers col- 
umn the subject of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, and perhaps because of my many 
attempts to grow these buslies, and so many 
years of failure, I may be able to partly 
help on the subject. 

I sought information from many sources, 
but no one seemed to be able to help me 
very much. So I finally decided to write 
to the nursery where I purchased, and see 
what they suggested. I told them of my 
constant failure, describing my plot, the 
location, exposure, soil, and all that I knew 
I was doing and was sure I was sti!l miss- 
ing the mark. 

Shortly, a leaf at a time, turned brown 

and fell off, until all remaining was a dead 
stem. I was determined not to give up, 
for such nursery stock is expensive. I 
had been using aluminum sulphate to 
aciduate the soil for I knew they must have 
acid soil, and free from lime. I mulched 
heavy with leaves, watered freely, used lath 
windbrake and sun protection, but was in- 
formed that humus woods soil, the black 
fibrous top soil in the woods, was the best 
for them, that all such shrubbery is shal- 
low rooting and a surface feeder. 
_ I was planting much too deeply and I 
immediately secured the black soil, humus 
from the dense woods, having many stones 
available, and because of the troublesome 
moles working in the soil and killing so 
many plants, I dug the top soil away to 
the depth of seven or eight inches, filled in 
the humus and planted on top of these 
stones, using them liberally in the soil and 
on top of the soil. They helped keep the 
soil cool and moist. 

As soon as I received the letter from the 
grower of these plants, suggesting the 
changes, I immediately did my transplant- 
ing and could at last see a change. The 
foliage brightened up and signs of new 
growth appeared. Though I may have much 
to learn, I feel quite sure I am on the 
right course, and can see no reason why, if 
by planting in a well-drained location, pref- 
erably a Northern and protected exposure, 
using humus, deep-mulching of fallen 
leaves, plenty of water, and good care, why 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Hollies, Laurels, 
and other Evergreens cannot be successfully 
grown. 

Give your bushes as good a home as you 
possibly can, and though they cannot be 
grown as they originally have been accus- 
tomed to, yet by just a little bit of humor- 
ing, you will be richly repaid; for oh, such 
beautiful flowers, clusters of Rhododen- 
drons, from pure white, violet, blues, pinks. 
And Azaleas, in white, pink and yellow, 


crimscn, vermilions; and many shades of 
these colors, besides the beautiful foliage 
which remains all the year. 

J. B. Drereetsis, (Ind.) 


CREEPING CHARLEY 

The vine known as Creeping Charley 
in this locality is Nepeta glechoma, ac- 
cording to Gray. It is also known as 
Ground Ivy, Joy, Field Balsam and Gill- 
over-the-Ground. 

This may not be the same as Mrs. 
McKee identifies as Creeping Charley, 
because the common names are some- 
times applied to very different plants in 
different localities. 

W. E. L., (Wash.) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA, VIRGINIA COWSLIP, OR 
BLUEBELLS 


Years ago, in May, I used to see in 
gardens, also in cemetery, as late as Me- 
morial Day. bunches of light-blue, drooping 
flowers with pink buds, which I supposed to 
be Mertensia virginica; and at least one 
catalog gives the blooming date of this 
plant as May—June. 

Since then I have been given roots, or 
small, whitish, crinkly tubers of a plant 
bearing light-blue, drooping flowers and 
pink buds, which I have thought to be 
Mertensia virginica; but it blooms in April, 
and the wide, light-green foliage withers 
and disappears in about a month. These 
facts agree with the statements of other 
catalogs and garden writers. 

Now, can the same plant have such a 
wide diversity of blooming dates in the 
same locality, or are there two different 
plants bearing the same name? I am told 
that this plant grows wild along the Alle- 
ghany River. Even if grown in cool shade, 
(as advised) could one clump of Bluebells, 
in late seasons, bloom a full month or six 
weeks later than another clump in full 
sunlight, as are mine, also the ones from 
which they were divided? 

I might add that unless memory is faulty, 
(which may be the case) the plants I used 
to see, seemed larger, with brighter-green 
foliage—not grayish green, like Onions and 
some varieties of Poppies. Also it seems 
(or else I have read to that effect) that 
Mertensia virginica blooms with Bleeding 
Heart, (Dicentra) which flowers in May. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


STORAGE OF TUBEROSES 

Page 473, September 1930 issue: 

Tuberoses should be allowed to grow until 
frost threatens. Those showing flower 
stalks at that time should be dug with the 
dirt on them, and massed in buckets or 
boxes to complete blooming in the house, 
giving them outdoor air and sunshine 
through the warm days. 

When the foliage of those left in the 
ground has been cut by frost, or if a freeze 
threatens, the Tuberoses should be dug, 
their tops cut off, and the bulbs taken in- 
doors to dry and cure. They should be 
dried as quickly as possible, or they will 
waste strength trying to continue growth 
after digging. As they are to be dried 
anyhow, the dirt is of no use on their 
roots, and should be shaken out when dig- 
ging. 

Storage should be warm and dry, as for 
sweet potatoes and pumpkins. Freezing is 
death to the Tuberose. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


RHODODENDRONS FAIL TO BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. T. C. Clark, (Ohio) why 
Rhododendrons do not bloom, S. F. Barthol- 
omew, (Mich.) only supplied half the in- 
formation. 


While an acid soil is very necessary to 
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grow Rhododendrons, this alone will not 
make them bloom. Rhododendrons form 
their bloom buds during July and August 
for the following Spring. Azaleas do like- 
wise. Unless you give your Rhododendrons 
plenty of water during these hot, dry 
months, you will have no bloom buds for 
the following Spring. Keeping the soil acid 
and giving plenty of water during these 
months will insure plenty of bloom. 


H. Tyter, (Ga.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


The Delphinium will not come true to 
shade of color nor form of flowers, when 
grown from seed. I planted seed from a 
cream-colored Delphinium and raised 50 
plants. Not one was like the parent, but 
were all shades of blue, and some were 
double and some single. 

Bought some Millicent Blackmore seed 
and raised 10 plants. Seven came light blue 
and three light yellow. In another case of 
50 plants, nine came dark blue and the 
balance light blue, and mostly single. 


Gro. G. LEMHECKER, (Penna.) 


POPPIES FROM SEED 

On page 469 September issue, there is an 
article by Mrs. Pearson on Oriental Pop- 
pies which states that they may be truly 
grown from seed. I have never been able 
to grow red or crimson Poppies from seed, 
and the seedmen tell me that the named 
sorts cannot be grown true from seed. 


Geo. G. LEIDHECKER, ( Penna.) 


CORN BORERS IN DAHLIAS 


A question in July issue prompts me to 
offer the following suggestion: 

I planted my Dahlias on the edge of the 
Sweet Corn patch which had Corn at all 
stages of growth, right next to the Dahlias, 
as I planted corn every week for 12 weeks. 
This furnished the Borers with plenty of 
their favorite food and they did not touch 
the Dahlias, whereas in other seasons with- 
out this arrangement of Corn and Dahlias 
together, they nearly ruined the flowers. 
Now that the Corn is gone, however, they 
are infesting the Dahlias. But as the sea- 
son is nearly over, the damage will be 
slight, and I have had hundreds of blossoms. 
The all-important thing is to have Corn in 
all stages of growth. 


F. C. Wetzer, ( Mass.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

In answer to Mrs. Helen M. Gillilan of 
Towa: 

She did not describe the plant she calls 
Baby’s Tears, but if she means a plant 
which grows in a very close compact mat, 
with foliage of a soft blue-green color, 
about the size of a small glass bead, waxy 
texture, and falling at a touch, it must be 
Sedum dasyphyllum. I have heard it 
called Baby’s Tears, with the explanation 
that “its leaves fall as readily as a baby’s 
tears.” It is regarded by many as being the 
finest of the Sedums. It produces white 
flowers when grown in sun, but I have never 
known it to flower when grown in shade. 


Mrs. J. G. CriarkK, (Idaho) 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

To Mrs. A. M. Garland in New York: 

Let me say that the plant she inquires 
about is Campanula isophylla alba, some- 
times called Creeping Charlie, and also 
Star-of-Bethlehem. It may be had for 
twenty-five cents from some of our nurseries 
here in the West. 

Campanula mayii has leaves exactly the 
same shape as Campanula isophylla alba, 
but are a soft, gray-green in color, and 
velvety instead of glossy. The flowers too, 
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are the same shape, but a lovely lavender- 
blue in color. Campanula mayii is not 
nearly so robust a grower as its white-flow- 
ering sister, but is well worth any extra 
care required. 

I have them flowering side by side in my 
window and they are treasures. The Mayii 
may also be had of some of the western 
nurseries, though slightly higher in price. 

Mrs. J. G. CriarKk, (Idaho.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE—SEDUM ACRE? 
Have noticed in the Q. and A. Depart- 
ment about a plant called “Creeping 
Charlie.” I do not think that the right an- 
swer has been given yet. The plant is 
Sedum acre and I have known it for 70 
years, but did not know its correct name 
until last year. It was used very much 

as a grave cover when I was a child. 


Mrs. M. HarMeEn, (Iowa) 


BOUGAINVILLEA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering C. M. Carr, (Okla.) April, 
page 212: 

It may be the Bougainvillea has not 
bloomed because of lack of plant food in 
the soil. Bougainvillea does not seem to be 
very particular as to its culture. Cutting 
it back should induce new growth to de- 
velop, upon which there will be blooms. 
Unfortunately, in Oklahoma it is not good 
to plant outside, because it will winter 
kill; although further south (New Orleans) 
it is often used as an outside vine. It does 
make an excellent pot plant if it gets light 
and warm temperatures. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla. ) 


BITTERSWEET FAILS TO BLOOM 
Answering H. E. Howe, (D. C.): 


Unless Bittersweet has been grafted, it is 
imperative that two plants be near each 
other—the staminate and the pistillate 
dlossoms. Evidently yours has not been 
grafted. Find out which form your plant 
is, and plant its complement, and you will 
then get berries. 


HELEN O’REILLY, (Penna.) 


PLANT DESCRIPTIONS 


Answering I. F. Harrison, (Ind.) re. 
Stokesia cyanea: 


“In honor of Dr. Jonathan Stokes, co- 
laborer of Withering, in his arrangements 
of English plants. Stokesia cyanea, the 
only known species, is a pretty little herba- 
ceous perennial Evergreen, found rarely in 
the wet Pine barrens of South Carolina and 
westward. Flowers bright-blue, produced 
in large terminal heads. Propagated by 
division or from seeds.”—(From Hender- 
son’s Handbook.) 


D. C. CHapMan, (Ore.) 


BUGS ON DAHLIAS 
_ Answering Mrs. J. W. Oster, (Ia.), April 
issue: 

I do not know the name of the bug that 
pesters the Dahlias, but could give you a 
good remedy. I use one good teaspoonful 
of kerosene to every quart of lukewarm 
water. Sprinkle this on with a whisk 
broom. Once a week is generally sufiicient. 
I sometimes use it twice a week when they 
are too bad, but no oftener. This will not 
affect the smell of the flower as some 
people might think. 

Miss Vera Bennett, (N. Y.) 


LATE LILACS—HARDY PERENNIALS 

Answering Mrs. F. G. Merson, (N. Y.) : 

Lilacs later than common Lilacs: Hun- 
garian Lilacs, Persian Lilae and Late Lilac 
—Late May and early June. 

The following is a list of Hardy Peren- 
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Lachenalias in fern pans. Left, Brightness; right, W. E. Gumbleton, The entire 
plant with its mottled leaves and scapes is attractive, interesting and durable 


Lachenalias (Cape Cowslips) 


BY DAVID GRIFFITHS, (D. C.) 


slips, deserve more consideration 

than they are receiving in this 
country. They are adapted to house 
and conservatory conditions only, in 
the North; but may be grown out-of- 
doors in California, Florida, and pos- 
sibly in portions of the other Gulf 
States. As a house plant they have 
few superiors, because the bulbs de- 
velop normally in pots while the 
flowers are being enjoyed, and the 
same stock can therefore be grown on 
year after year. 

Stocks are readily produced from 
either bulbs or seeds. The latter 
germinate readily in any good loam 
when carried at 60° to 70° F. and will 
blossom profusely the third year, and 


"Tate Lachenalias, or Cape Cow- 


when well-handled, sparingly the sec- 
ond. Some varieties reproduce abund- 
antly by formation of bulblets from 
the old bulb. Others are very sparing 
with their offsets. 

There are no commercial stocks in 
the country, but it is hoped that bulb 
nurserymen will take up. the culture 
on a large enough scale to supply a 
demand which dealers could easily 
create for such interesting and hand- 
some house plants in the North, and 
the gardens of large sections of our 
warmer climates. 

A pot of Lachenalia will remain in 
good condition for from three to four 
weeks. Successive plantings may be 
made so that the plants may be en- 
joyed from December to May. 





nials—bloom May and June: Hybrid Colo- 
rado Columbine, Rock Aster, Bellflower, 
Lily-of-the-Valley, Sweet William, Newport 
Pink, Grass Pink, Bleedingheart, Gibralter, 
Candytuft, Washington Lupine, Globeflow- 
ers, Periwinkle, (blue, also white), Viola 
odorata, (Sweet Violet), Virginia Bluebells. 
Hardy Grasses, coming as they do in all 
forms and kinds of foliage are effective. 
Late Bearded Iris (German Iris), also 
Siberian Iris, bloom late in May and early 
June. Palliada Delmatica, clear lavender, 
very fragrant, extra large, tall, late, is one 
of the best Bearded Iris. 


R. C. Wattey, ( Penna.) 


ERADICATING MOLES 

Answering John Vellella, (Penna.) in the 
April issue: 

For some months I have had a great deal 
of trouble with these garden pests, and have 
tried all of the following: Cyanide gas, Car- 
bide, Poison wheat, Sodium Floride, and of 
course traps. Recently a friend of mine 
recommended Carbon Disulphide; a liquid, 
and a poison. My treatment of the Moles 
was this. Pour a little of the liquid on 
some absorbent cotton, make a small hole in 
the run, place in cotton and cover hole. Do 
this every four feet of the run, leave for 24 
hours and then tamp. Those readers of 
this magazine who have not tried Carbon 
Disulphide will weleome this advice which 


I heartily pass on, since it is five weeks now 
since I waged war on the Moles in the gar- 
den here and none survive. 

E. D. Ricwarps, ( Mo.) 


SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Answering Curran Pope, (Ky.): 


Hardy shrubs for shady places: Bush 
Honeysuckle, Forsythia, Snowberry, 
Coral Berry, Azalea, Althea. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


BIRD MAY BE CUCKOO 

The Bird Miss Knipp describes (in April 
issue, page 213) may be one of our Cuckoos, 
They sort of talk “kuk-kuk-kuk”, not sing 
their name like the European species. 

The nest of our Cuckoo is a slip-shod 
affair, and it is a wonder the eggs do not 
roll out from between the few loose sticks. 
The European species builds no nest, but 
lays eggs in other Birds’ nests and allows 
other Birds to raise its young. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


FLOWER FOR IDENTIFICATION 

Replying to J. W. Estes (Calif.): 

The Narcissus, or double Daffodil, re- 
ferred to is named Orange Phoenia and is 
commonly termed “Butter and Eggs Daf- 
fodil”. There is another creamy-white in 
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effect named Sulphur Phoenix; and still 
another double trumpet form named Tele- 
monius plenus (Von Sion); a double yellow 
Jonquil named Regulosus plenus (a true 
Jonquil) and a double Poet’s Narcissus 
named Ornatus plenus. There are also sev- 
eral newer forms named Cheerfulness, Prim- 
rose Phoenix, Royal Sovereign, Sycoraz, 
The Pearl and Twink. 
Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


CULTIVATION OF MILKWEEDS 


In regard to the cultivation of this plant, 
one incident will, perhaps, give a satis- 
factory answer. 

The writer, when visiting in Mid-summer, 
the old home in Northern New York, 
noticed a very beautiful clump of Milkweeds 
in full bloom. Wishing to have some in her 
garden, she lifted young plants which had 
not yet budded to blossom, cut them back 
somewhat, and packed them into a paste- 
board box with Goldenrod and other choice 
things. Their roots were wrapped in moist 
cotton and waxed paper. 

This precious box traveled around in a 
suitcase for three weeks, the contents being 
occasionally moistened. 

When at last planted in the California 
garden, all soon ripened their foliage and 
disappeared. 

That looked very much like “goodby”; 
but towards Spring there was a surprising 
awakening—-and now there are plants to 
pull out! 


So if Mrs. Tyler will take any care at 
all of her weeds, she can have “greens” to 
her heart’s content. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 





FUCHSIAS DROP BUDS 


Fuchsias will drop their buds from differ- 
ent causes; from too much water, from not 
enough water, a cold wind, or a hot dry 
wind; perhaps the plants have no drain- 
age. They do not like the sun. Sometimes 
an insect will eat off the buds. They are 
subject to red spider. We see very few 
Fuchsias in the window gardens or green- 
houses now, but they were our grand- 
mother’s favorite houseplant. 

Mrs. H. McKeg, (Ohio) 


NAME OF BUG ON DAHLIAS 
Answering Mrs. J. W. Oster: 


Those green spotted Bugs that eat the 
blooms of Dahlias and other flowers are 
Beetles. I find the only way to keep them 
in check is to go out early in the morning 
and hand pick them. They are sluggish at 
that time and can easily be caught. If you 
wait until the sun is up and the air warm 
they will fly on your approach and cannot 
be caught. One could not put anything 
strong enough on the flower to kill them 
without injuring the blossom. Begin early 
to catch them before they get so thick that 
it is a job to pick them off. A few minutes 
time early will keep them in check so they 
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will not destroy many blossoms. I find 
they like the white colors best, also they 
like the pink and yellow, but seldom do I 
find one on a red flower. There must be 
something about the juice of red Dahlias 
that keep insects from bothering them; 
probably the juice of the other kinds are 
not so strong, or sweeter. 


Eva KenwortHy Gray, (Calif.) 


BEST-SELLING POT PLANTS 

Under “Questions and Answers”, J. F-. 
Nelson wishes to know what are the best 
pot plants to sell. May I suggest a few: 

Petunias, especially the double-flowered 
varieties. These are taking the place of 
the Geraniums. Also the Begonias (seed) 
semperflorens, Gruga (new); Christmas 
Cheer, Erfordia and Vernon for bedding, 
and Gloire Lorraine; the Calceolarias, 
Primroses, Cyclamen, Myosotis (Susanne), 


-Christmas Cherries, Poinsettias, forced Lily- 


of-the-Valley, Tulips, Narcissus, and Daffo- 
dils in season. 
Mrs. JoHn G. SLATER, (N. Y.) 
CARE OF ENGLISH IVY 

Answering Mary Hendricksen, (Minn.) 
March, 1930, issue, page 151: 

The English Ivy does not want too much 
moisture, but enough to keep it growing 
well. While it will grow in the shade, it 
does better in the sun. It should be repot- 
ted when the pot is thoroughly filled with 











Some Superior Little-known Flowers 
BY FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


the best things in life. Too often 

we pass by unnoticed some of the 
world’s most beautiful nooks in order 
to visit some very ordinary place be- 
cause it is advertised. Just so some 
of our best flowers have been gen- 
erally overlooked. 


BARTONIA AUREA 


One of these is Bartonia aurea. 
This is one of the most decorative of 
our annuals. Its foliage is inclined to 
be prickly and is covered with a 
whitish down that gives the whole 
plant a silvery appearance. It is of 
spreading habit, seldom reaching over 
a foot high, while it may cover a space 
eighteen inches in diameter, if grown 
on good ground. It would be well 
worth growing, if it had no flowers, 
for the decorative effect of its foliage 
alone; but it is also a wonderfully 
free bloomer. 


It begins to bloom about sixty days 
after the sowing of the seed and is a 
mass of great saucer-like yellow 
flowers, till cut down by frost. The 
flowers resemble great California 
Poppies in shape, but here the re- 
semblance ends. They are the deep- 
est yellow of any flower we know, and 
shine like satin. In the center is a 
great bundle of long stamens that 
remind one of the best Cactus flower. 
Toward the center the yellow of the 
flower shades into a deep, rich, golden- 
orange color. 

The plant is a bit tender so the seed 
should not be sown till all danger of 
frost is past. They must be sown 
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where the plants are to grow for this 
is one of the plants that will not stand 
transplanting. Of course if one 
wishes to get the plants early he may 
sow two or three seeds in a two-inch 
pot and thin to a single plant when 
the plants are an inch high. He may 
then knock the dirt out of the pot 
without disturbing the roots and so 
transplant it successfully. 


This plant thrives best in full sun 
and will thrive even in poor soil. It 
is at its best in a rock garden where it 
may clamber over the edges of the 
stones, but is equally valuable as a low 
bedder. It is pretty safe to say that 
no one who has ever grown this plant 
will willingly omit it from his garden. 


HUNNEMANIA FUMARIAEFOLIA 


This is another of our most desir- 
able flowers that has been generally 
overlooked. It belongs to the Poppy 
family and is a perennial but it blooms 
freely in about two months from the 
sowing of the seed, so should be 
treated as an annual. It is tender 
and so winter-kills wherever there is 
heavy frost. 

The plant forms a bush some two 
or three feet tall and two feet in dia- 
meter. Its foliage resembles that of 
the California Poppy both in form and 
color. Even the flowers resemble 
California Poppies but are much 
larger and unlike other Poppies, last 
for a week or ten days when cut. In 
fact it is for its exceptionally fine cut 
flowers that it is most valuable. We 
doubt if there is a more satisfactory 
yellow cut flower in existance. 


This plant also thrives in a green- 
house, blooming freely all Winter. 
We have generally cut a few plants 
back to a foot tall and moved them 
with a large ball of earth, setting 
them in an ordinary greenhouse bench 
a few days before frost is expected. 
They start new growth and are soon 
in bloom. But it is just as well to 
sow seed where the plants are to 
bloom in the greenhouse about sixty 
days before the first flowers are de- 
sired. We have usually kept the same 
plants in the house for two years be- 
fore throwing them out. 

ARCTOTIS GRANDIS 

Another gem that is not widely 
known is Arctotis grandis. This an- 
nual comes from the plains of South- 
ern Africa. Again we have a silvery 
foliage on a plant about thirty inches 
tall. It blooms in about seventy days 
from planting. but unlike the preced- 
ing varieties, it is easy to transplant, 
so is best sown inside and transplanted 
to the open after danger of frost is 
over. Set the plants about a foot 
apart each way if in a bed, or ten 
inches apart in a row. 

The pearly-white flowers are the 
most graceful of the daisy-like flowers, 
fully equal in artistic form to the now 
famous Gerberas. They are freely 
produced on stems long enough for 
any vase and last a week when cut. 
Though they close at night, even then 
the pinkish reflex shows and gives a 
beautiful appearance. The striking 
feature of this flower is the center, 
which is a mingling of indigo-blue 
and reddish-purple, hence the common 
name of “Blue-eyed African Daisy.” 

They are hardy after once they are 
started, and bloom long after the first 
light frosts. 
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roots, although if it is not practical to put 
it into a larger pot it can be fed with a 
commercial fertilizer, used discreetly. Al- 
lowing it to “ramble” gives a pretty effect, 
although if the plant is losing its leaves it 
is wise to cut it back to induce new growth 
which will give the plant a more bushy 
effect. 
FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 





RETARDING DELPHINIUM BLOOM 

Replying to E. F. Theisen, (Ia.) : 

I know of no other way to retard 
Delphinium bloom except to cut out the 
bloom stalks as they appear; you thus de- 
stroy the best of the early stalks and per- 
mit later bloom of the laterals. 

But why do this? Why not let the bloom 
develop at will, and then cut back the 
plants to ground and thus have another set 
of bloom appear? 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


PRIMULAS FROM SEED 

Take a fine mixture of leafmold, | rich 
loam and sand. Moisven and bake slowly in 
the oven for an hour or so to destroy all 
fungi and weed seeds. 

Fill a dish, having good drainage, with 
this soil, wet, and when dry enough to work, 
sow the seeds on the surface, an inch apart 
each way. Sprinkle over them soil to 
barely cover, place a glass over the pot 
and set in a shady window. 

When the plants appear, remove the glass. 
Transplant when large enough to handle; 
water moderately; but never give Primulas 
much sun. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


PASSION FLOWER FROM SEED 

H. S. Henry, (Penna.), in August number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER asks how to secure 
germination of seeds of Passion Flower. 

If he means Passiflora Cerulia; (native 
American species,) these seeds have a horny 
covering or shell. They should be soaked 
overnight in hot water, then sown under 
glass in hothouse or hotbed. Of course, 
where they grow wild the seeds lie in the 
ground all Winter and are subjected to 
freezing which I suppose cracks the shell. 
This might work anywhere south of the 
Ohio river. I should try both ways. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


WHAT IS WANDERING JEW 

Miss (7) Dena H. Slack. in the August 
FLOWER GROWER, says that Mrs. McKee’s 
“Creeping Charlie” is Wandering Jew. 
Now what does Dena mean by “Wandering 
Jew?” Evidently a hardy perennial but 
what most people call “Wandering Jew” is 
a Tradescantia, a tender house plant, with 
several varieties. 

Mrs. McKee’s “Creeping Charlie,” if it 
has blue flowers and aromatic foliage, is not 
Moneywort or Lysimachia, as Rena Bauer 
suggests, but is Glechoma cristata, called 
Gill or Ground Ivy. Meneywort (Lysi- 
machia) has yellow flowers. Both plants 
get to be a nuisance if out of bounds. 

I think the name “Creeping Charlie” is 
not recognized, even as a “common name,” 
in any manual, 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


GLADIOLIT FAIL TO BLOOM 
Answering F. R. R.: 


One of our causes for Glads failing to 
bloom has not been touched upon. It is 
deep cultivation that disturbs the roots of 
the bulb. Cultivation should be shallow as 
for corn. If too deep, bulbs will come blind. 
We had this happen with house planted 
bulbs for early-spring bloom. Inexperienced 
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Polemonium 
BY THOMAS 


HE Polemoniums make good plants 
for the perennial border and for 
shady places under trees. There are 
several varieties; some growing two feet 
high, others only six inches. Color is 
blue and white. The best variety for the 
hardy flower border is P. caeruleum 
grandiflorum, and for the rock-garden, P. 
Richardsonii. They can be easily grown 
from seed or propagated by division, in 
Spring. 
To grow them from seed, first prepare 
a box by making holes in the bottom, 1; 


Coeruleum 
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then place broken crocks over the holes 
and fill the boxes with good soil. Make 
the boxes firm and water some time before 
the seed is sown; then the soil will be 
settled for sowing. Cover with fine soil 
after sowing the seed, and when they are 
large enough, 2, transplant into other 
boxes, 3. 

When the plants get too large for the 
boxes, 4, transplant to the garden, 5, 
planting them out in nursery rows. By 
Fall they will make nice clumps for 
planting in the garden, 6. 





help was cultivating the bed deeply and 
thoroughly, but there was a very noticeable 
lack of bloom and we finally traced it to 
this one fact. 
You may have bumped into the same 
thing. 
J. E. ErpMann, ( Wash.) 








VINE SUGGESTS TWIN FLOWER 

The description of a Vine by Georgia 
Knipp (April issue, page 212) seems to fit 
the Twin flower (Linnea borealis). It is a 
slender, creeping, and trailing little vine, 
having delicate and very fragrant nodding 
flowers. It so charmed the Swedish botan- 
ist Linnaeus that he named it after 
himself. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


PLEASE IDENTIFY VINE 


The Vine described by Georgie Knipp, 
(Calif.) is undoubtedly the American Twin- 
flower (Linnaea borealis, var. Americana). 

The following description is quoted from 
Gray’s “Manual of Botany”: 


“Calyx teeth 5, awl-shaped, deciduous. 
Corolla siender-bell-shaped or funnel-form al- 
most equally 5 lobed. Stamens 4, two of them 
shorter, inserted toward the base of the 
corolla. A slender, creeping and trailing little 
Evergreen, somewhat hairy, with rounded oval, 
sparingly crenate leaves contracted at the base 
into short petioles and threadlike upright 
peduncles forking into two (rarely 4 or 6) 
pedicels at the top, each bearing a delicate 
and fragrant nodding flower. Corolla whitish, 


tinted and striped with pose pares, hairy in- 
side (dedicated to the immortal Linnaeus who 
first pointed out its characteristics and with 
whom the European type of this pretty little 
plant was a special favorite). 

“Found in moist mossy woods end cold 
bogs, Labrador to New Jersey and the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania and aryland, west to 
Minnesota. Also far northwestward and 
Westward. Flowers June to August, rarely in 
late Autumn.” 


D. W. Arcure, ( Mich.) 


CARE OF FERNS 

Answering Mrs. Edith R. Rau, (Ind.): 

Sword or Boston Ferns like a cool room 
(about 70°) and all the fresh air possible, 
with plenty of light; but not strong sun- 
light, except in the early morning. We 
have had a beautiful Fern of that kind for 
a great many years. Water whenever the 
soil seems to need it, and repot every two 
or three years. 


Eva AMMEN, ( Mont.) 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 

Replying to L. S. Scheindlinger, Septem- 
ber issue: 

Guppies or Lebistes reticulatus are con- 
sidered the easier of the so-called Tropical 
Fish to be kept in the home aquarium and 
are quite prolific breeders even for the 
inexperienced. 

I have kept many varieties in all size and 
shaped jars. 

I have kept a pair of Guppies in a quart 
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jar which was originally a tobacco humidor 
and raised young therein, In the cold 
weather the glass top is kept on the jar to 
maintain a steady temperature, particularly 
at night when the thermometer drops. The 
temperature of the water at about 70° is 
best but even at 65° they will be happy. 

A little sand should be spread on the 
bottom of the aquarium with a piece or two 
of aquarium grass added as oxygen maker. 

The Guppies require light but should not 
be kept in the direct rays of the sun. 

Feed sparingly, only enough to be eaten 
at feeding time, of prepared tropical fish 
food, probably every other day, not the rice 
wafer fish food often sold in stores. A 
smal] blood worm or piece of raw_ beef 
chopped finely may be fed once a week. 

The female Guppy is sometimes two 
inches or more in length and somewhat of 
a dull appearance, while the male is about 
half- to three-quarters inch in length and 
marked witk very vivid colors. 

Guppies are one of the tropicals whose 
young are born fuily-developed, although 
small. 

As the tropicals need little space and do 
not require running water for breeding, like 
fancy Goldfish and the many other varieties 
available, interest is increasing in their 
favor, among the fish raisers in Phila- 
delphia where so much attention had been 
previously given to Fancy Fish breeding. 

Mr. J. Louis Troemuer, President, Penna. 
Fish Culturists Assn., 16 E. Mt. Pleasant 
Avenue, Philadelphia, who is one of the out- 
standing breeders of Tropical Fish would 
give information or advice, and the source 
where obtainable. 

The volume, “Goldfish Varieties and 
Tropical Aquarium Fishes”, by Wm. T. 
Innes, is very informative. 

C. F. Crymer, (Penna. ) 


BEST FLOWERS FOR A DRY SEASON 


Replying to request in a recent issue for 
suggestions about plants and flowers which 
have behaved well under heat and dryness: 


We have a good-sized garden and a large 
variety of plants and it has been almost a 
complete failure during 1930; but it is a 
pleasure to tell you of one plant that has 
grown and bloomed right through the heat 
and dryness; a bed of Petunias, two varie- 
ties, Dreer’s Fringed, and Balcony Petunias. 
These have not had more watering than 
other plants and they are strong and large 
and full of bloom, some of the Fringed ones 
measuring close to four inches. 

I very much enjoy-reading your magazine 
with its many helpful articles and sug- 
gestions. 


Mrs. J. C. Lyncn, (W. Va.) 


TO GROW PERENNIAL PHLOX 


To grow this at its best, select a spot 
shaded from afternoon sun, and mulch 
heavily with lawn clippings or similar ma- 
terial for Phlox detests hot or dry roots, 
and it is a shallow growing plant. 

See that it never suffeis for water; also, 
spray frequently with the hose, for this will 
keep the foliage clean and attractive and 
free from pests. 

Remove faded flowerets, and the blossom- 
heads will keep on opening. Treated in this 
way, Phlox will be bright and fresh for 
many months, and is one of the most satis- 
factory perennials. 

Mary C. Suaw, (Calif.) 
CARE OF TUBEROSES 

Replying to Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

Tuberoses and “Elephant’s Ear Caladi- 
ums” should be taken up after the first 
light frost, the former to be stored in dry 
sand, and the la.ter with some soil about 
the tubers, in a cool frost-proof cellar. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Flower JYrower, Calcium NY. 


A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Classified Advertising Section of this 
magazine has been in existence only a few 
months but has already proved its great 
value, not only to advertisers but to readers. 
The Classified Department makes a_ useful 
Buyer’s Directory of garden materials of all 
kinds, and every month in the year some real 
bargains may be found therein. 


NOT TOO EARLY TO CONSIDER CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 

A year’s subscription to THE FLOWER 

GROWER is about the best present you can 


give a flower-loving friend, but you can add 
to the value of this present by including the 
Bulbs or Irises, as per combination offers, 
at $3.00. (See advertising pages.) If de- 
sired, the bulbs may be sent to one person 
and the subscription to another, and a year’s 
subscription can be divided into two six 
months’ subscriptions without additional cost. 
Do not procrastinate on Christmas presents. 
It won’t be long now. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Readers will the better appreciate Tu» 
FLOWER GROWER by putting any one issue 
of this magazine against any two issues of 
any other magazine or magazines, comparing 
the facts and information on subjects in 
which the reader is individually interested. 
Any reader will at once see the comparative 
value of ‘CHE FLOWER GROWER when it comes 
to actual things which are worthwhile ;—a 
well-balanced collection of interesting, help- 
ful, and really inspirational literature. Boost 
THE FLOWER GROWER as occasion offers. I 
am dependent on my friends for this service. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for the last calendar 
year and for any other year of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, or its predecessor, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, back to 1914. Ten cents 
in stamps will bring the index for any year. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial 
rowers of bulbs, seeds, nursery stock, etc., 
ave accomplished an important work in the 
service of this magazine and indirectly a serv- 
ice for themselves, and directly for their 
customers, by boosting THE FLOWER GROWER 
in various ways. Some solicit and forward 
subscriptions; others make mention of THp 
FLOWER GROWER in their catalogues or printed 
matter; and still others send names for sam- 
ple copies. Many also use the subscription 
coupons with their circular matter and 
catalogue. 

I have a very large number of professional 
florists, landscape gardeners, and commercial 
— generally, on my regular subscription 
ist, and they are a most appreciative class 
of readers. 


KIND WORDS FROM MY FRIENDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great 
satisfaction they are getting from THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and the column “Our Maga- 
zine,” which is carried each month, represents 
only a small fraction of the total number of 
appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and doing an 
important educational work besides telling 
about flowers and gardening, and it deserves 
the assistance of anyone interested in better 
living and a better outlook on life. 
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BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 

This three-volume work is without doubt 
the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of it, one 
at the house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference. Send 
for prospectus and descriptive circular. 


SUBSCRIPTOIN REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 

The various articles offered as rewards for 
securing new subscriptions, have, at the re- 
quest of any of my readers who want these 
valuable articles and who cannot do canvass- 
ing for the magazine, been made available at 
cash prices as will be noted on the page ad- 
vertisement headed “Subscription Rewards.” 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THD FLOWER GROWER 


Beginning with this October issue, a larger 
distribution of this magazine is being made to 
the newsstands and my newsstand sales have 
increased very largely in the few years during 
which it has been on sale. Not all news- 
stands now carry THB FLOWER GROWER, but 
all newsstands ehouid, and readers can do an 
important and valuable service to this maga- 
zine and to their neighborhood, by asking 
their favorite newsstand to carry THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Recommend it to your newsdealer 
and ask him to try a few copies. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as a saving not 
only to themselves but to the publisher. The 
expiring subscription list is always a worry 


to any publisher and the expense of taking a 
name off the list and putting it back on is 
large. Readers should think this over and in 


renewing should subscribe for at least three 
years, or better yet, for five years for $6.00. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 

Calling these calendars is probably a 
misnomer because the little calendar pad is a 
very small feature of the screen itself. They 
are offered as Subscription Rewards. See 
page advertisement.) The usefulness of these 
screens i8 not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. The pads can be removed and 
a calendar pad of any year substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side 
of the room. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Names with complete addresses sent for 
sample copies get very careful attention in 
this office, and each sample is accompanied 
by a circular letter in a sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies sent out in this way bring a 
large proportion of permanent subscribers and 
readers, and friends of THp FLOWER GROWER 
should keep in mind at all times that they are 
under obligation to boost the magazine as 
occasion offers, and that they can do a real 
service to their friends at the same time. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


It is probable that Tom FLowpr Grower 
has a very much larger library subscription 
list than any other horticultural, gardening 
or outdoor magazine. But this is quite 
natural because no magazine has such a well- 
balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature on_ subjects interesting to the average 
person. If your library is not supplied, tell 
your librarian about it or write me and I will 
send sample copies from this office. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Classified Advertising Section 
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RATE i2'%2¢c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 














Bulbs 


BULBS DIRECT from responsible grower assure suc- 
cess. ample package—16 named varieties, all classes, 
post paid, $1.00. Tulip Grange, Bow, Washington 
BULBS—Please send for our complete bulb and peren- 
nial list. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 














Cacti 


PLANT GIFT BOWL for your Xmas gift. Mixed Cactus 
and succul sizes, 25c to $1.50. 
McCabe Cactus 





ents, $2.00 doz. Bowls all 
Illustrated Catalogue of 500 kinds, 25c. 
Gardens, Rt. 3. San Diego, Calif. 
CACTUS PLANTS, 
of ten, $2.00 Resu 





beautiful, for decorations, assorted 
ion Plants, ten for 





‘ Trect $1.00 pre- 
i NATIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LAREDO, 
CACTUS, 16 DIFFERENT VARIETIES biooming size— 


2 of each variety, 32 Cactus prepaid, $3.50 on delivery. 
For yards, rock gardens and pots, 100 : 
. O. B. Tags with names and information. Century 
plants, 25 cts each. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 


Dahlias 














BULBS FOR XMAS GIFTS. A collection of choice sum- 
mer flowering bulbs suitable for Spring planting will be 
appreciated by your gardening friends. Let me send 
them a neat holiday box, containing the following rare 

bs: 6 gorgeous Tigridias (Shell Lily), 6 beautiful 
Gladiolus, 6 Hybrid Montbretias, 6 lovely Japanese 
Lilies, 6 Zephyranthes Rosea (Fairy Lily), 6 Pancratium 
(Spider Lily), 6 Galtonia (Summer Hyacinth), 6 Tuber- 
ous-rotted } = 6 Zephyranthes Candida (Summer 
Crocus), 6 Golden Yellow Calla Lilies. 60 Strong flower- 
ing size bulbs, a joy and lasting remembrance sent post- 
paid to any address in U. S., together with card bearing 
your name, for $9.75. Halfsize collection $4.75, post- 
paid, Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif, 


SURPLUS DAHLIAS, CLUMPS AND TUBERS. Clumps 
deli d when dug Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 1654 
Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE DAHLIA COLLECTION 
CHEAP BY QUICK ACTION. Have surplus of one 

fifty field clumps of named Dahlias (36 varieties) 
to exchange before winter for hardy pepeaaie®, gladiolus 
bulbs, a A or fruit trees. MORRISEY GARDEN, 














ville, N 
Delphiniums 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS — 
Sui : 4 SS) Immense 


request. F. Dean, 143 
Canada, 


Seventh Ave, W., Longueuil, 





